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ABSTRACT 


Off-farm employment is a well-established feature of 
the agricultural economy of the Peace River District. The 
effect of off-farm employment in relation to economic and 
soGial factors, with particular reference to its effect on 
WO eh uey om CONSTOCLeCmi Om amomlalimepaLt Otethis District, 

~ Data were ap Ween emeans of a questionnaire 
completed during interviews with all farm operators in the 
study area. General economic and social characteristics are 
presented as a framework within which to consider the role 
of off-farm employment. Cross-tabulation and chi-square 
analysis are used to test the relationship of off-farm employ- 
ment to various economic and social factors, and to determine 
any differences between two age groups of farm operators-- 
those under forty, and those over forty. 

S¥xGy- One pebecentwor all farmers’ engage in Off—tarm 
employment. Many earn over half their gross income from such 
work, In-most cases,off-farm income is invested into the 
farm, Except for those who work full-time at a non-farm job 
as Well as operate a farm, most farmers engage in off-farm 
work during “he winter months when farm work is siackest. 

Oil and lumber companies in the Peace River District, British 


Columbia and the Northwest Territories employ nearly sixty 
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PermcenusOreriOceswnOewWwOrk OLl theriarm., Although off—-farm 
work often involves leaving the farm for extended periods 
OfPeimewrt 1s usually highly paidwandetor fifty-eight per 
cent of sampled farmers it raises their net income above 
$3,000, recognized in this study as the "poverty level". 
Off-farm employment appears, therefore, to provide 
the economic means by which older farmers remain on other- 
wise "non-commercial farms", but the hypothesis that of f- 
farm employment would encourage the mobility of younger 
farmers does not appear to be true. They too, wish to remain 
on their farms if economically possible. By engaging in off- 
farm employment they are able to raise their income to a 
level comparable with that of non-agricultural occupations 


whilst enjoying the advantages of farm life. 
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CHAPTERS IT 
INTRODUCTION 


Off-farm employment is one means of overcoming the 
disparity between agricultural-.and non-agricultural incomes 
which exists in most countries where there has been rapid 
economic and industrial growth. Since off-farm employment 
assists the farmer to achieve an income comparable with other 
members of society it may help to stabilise the rural popula- 
(VOT) eon the sother hand nei t provides an foppontunity efor afar— 
mers to enter the wider economy and perhaps encourages them 
to leave farming. In the present study the various roles of 
off-farm employment in the rural economy of the Goodfare area 
in the South Peace Region of Northern Alberta are considered. 

Lael Geese CCOLGI Nom LOmAGELCUuLtuiral Rehab ietationsand 
Administration (ARDA) statistics, 44 per cent of all rural 
families in Canada were considered to be living below the 
poverty level, that is with a farm valued at less than $25,000 
and gross sales of less, than) $3,750 for farm families, or an 
income of less than $3,000 for rural non-farm families (Buckley 
and Tihanyiys 1961, p.. 34)... The ancidence of poverty in rural 
areas is greater than in urban areas where in 1961, based on a 


s average annual income for urban families in Canada in 
Lomwases 3) Om (buck Leyaandatihanyis, @l967,.p. 28)% 
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poverty level of $3,000 fora family Wechneone Chile, only 27 
per cent of the population were considered to be poor (Econom- 
Mee cnc eC upCaladawloo, Da 09), = here ate also consider— 
able regional variations in the incidence of poverty and in 
Marginal farming areas there are much higher concentrations 

of poor people. In such areas the consolidation of farm 
holdings and sometimes a change in the type of farming economy 
is advocated by the Federal government. The result of such 
action would be a reduction in the number of farms and the 
consequent migration of farm families to urban areas. 

A decline in the number of small farms has been tak- 
ing place in all technologically advanced countries and an 
PicrenshiumoLOlOGELOnOM cic tOcal agricultural OULDUL 15 
being produced by large scale operators, for example, in 
Ganada an 196¢, 55 per cent of all farms ins terms Of snumbers 
Speco cedmr Omron ly: U4 sperecents of agricultural’ production, 

On the other hand large farms with equivalent sales to this 
represented only 2.5 per cent of the total number of farms 
(Pederaletackerorce On Agriculture, !969;ep. 419). Witherapid 
improvements in agricultural technology in the advanced coun- 
tovesme particularly cince 1946) the, agricultural, labour force 
has declined dramatically. In the Netherlands, for example, 
between 1947 and 1957, there was a 35 per cent decrease in 

pheeear cuituraiedabour force, andjin, England over a)similar 
period, there was a 20 per cent decline (Nalson, L068." 2) 6 


in canada between 1946 and 1969 there has been a 55 per cent 
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3 
decline (federal Task Force on Agriculture, 1969, p. 16). The 
Taske FOrces proposes that by 1990 for an efficient agouculture L 
system there. should be a further drastic reduction in farm 
population to ‘about 3 cor 4 per cent of the population, com- 
Sesh VLE Bey qwiske felciove Sieh INNIS TiCBeResa Ty jejely Scie ace 

Many eenee have already been forced off the land by 
economic pressures, and rural to urban migration has reached 
the stage where considerable problems of employment and re- 
settlement have developed. However, when considered purely 
from an economic viewpoint, migration is taking place ata 
much slower rate than one would expect. Much of the current 
research on rural migration investigates the question Nalson 
sums up as: "Why do farmers, when faced by adverse economic 
conditions, frequently not respond by migration out of farm- 
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Hypothesis 

TiematiieO fet oms LUC ved Ss eeOr CONS ier Licmilpacte tila 
off-farm employment has on the mobility of farm families. 
It is necessary to consider this in relation to the various 
causes and effects of off-farm employment. A study of the 
nature of the agricultural economy is eSsential in order to 
determine the underlying economic causes. The effects are 
iEnought tombe two fold, In some cases, off-farm employment 
acts as a transitional stage to full-time non-agricultural 
work and in other cases the opposite occurs as the farmer is 


enabled to remain on the farm when otherwise it would not be 
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economically possible. 
The major working hypothesis of the study is that: 
Off-farm employment impedes the mobility of older 
farm operators but encourages the mobility of younger 
operators, 

In order to clarify this it is necessary to consider some 

related arguments. 

1. Older farm operators either wish to remain on the farm 
due to socio-psychological ties, or are forced to re- 
main because of economic or age disadvantages or lack 
of education and alternative skills. 

2. Younger farm operators are more liable to place high 
economic gain above other considerations and there- 
fore wish to migrate. 

In both cases working off the farm for a period of time pro- 
vides the economic means to either stay or leave as desired, 
and, in the case of younger operators, it also provides some 


job experience and awareness of opportunities outside farming. 


Definitions 

The terms "older" and "younger" need further defini- 
tion. Considered in the present context, age is important 
firstly because it affects a person's decision to obtain off- 
farm employment and secondly because it affects his attitudes 
COeMUG Cation - 

BOuspUuL DOsComOu Stauloticalednalysis ites necessary 

BOmaAcbLELaLtly choose a definite age to Separate “older” from 


EvOUnGeL although one must bear in mind that a persons 
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attitudes change gradually over a number of years. Research- 
ers eeeerccn inconsistent in distinguishing between the age 
groups aco ldent and sivyoungern". ‘This is.partly «because it 1s 
relative to the other variables being considered. Buckmire 
Ensoisestudy of occupational mobility. in. Bonnyville distin- 
guished three age groups: young, fifteen to thirty-four; 
middleaged, thirty-five to forty-nine; older, fifty years 
endeGlder = (Buckmune 61966 )epeL50)), The Pederal Task Force 
on Canadian Agricuiture considers that after reaching forty- 
five, a farmer is too old for job retraining and should not 
be encouraged to migrate (Federal Task Force on Agriculture, 
1969, p. 422). The Canada Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion when assessing gualifications of immigrants however, 
gives demerit points for every year over thirty-five. For 
Eitcmscucy eT OLrcyeVseuSsed <O Separate "older” from “younger”. 
After this age, training for alternative employment becomes 
Micueascingt/saLetucuLtE andmtnus the opportunity Loemigrate is 
considerably decreased, 

The terms "mobility" and "migration" are here used 
synonymously implying occupational as well as residential 
movement. 

"OfLt—-sarm employment" in this study refers to any 
work done away from the operator's farm. This does not nec- 
essarily class the farmer as a "part-time operator", as de- 
fined by the Canadian census. There a "part-time operator" 


is defined as "a census farm operator who reports income from 
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6 
agricultural and non-agricultural work off an operating farm 
Sfao/20eOrsmore, sor who, worked /5.days off the farm,-ine<the 
past 12 months" (Canada, D.B.S. Agriculture, 1966, Vol. V 
[Saoe ep. x) eo thissoa titers fromthe Unated States Agricul 
tural Census definition which classes part-time farmers as 
those working off the farm for over 100 or more days (U.S. 
BULGoUsOl Census, sAGrichlture,aA1959,8VoletlisyGeneral Report, 
CeO) eee  newOefinagLioneaSssturther consuscdsabyeresearchers 
such as Loomis who in his Michigan study classifies "part- 
time farmers" as those doing any work off the farm (Loomis, 
Clee ee 202, B-e044) eine ches prescntastudy any person yoper— 
ating a farm is classed as a farm operator irrespective of 


the amount of time. spent, or money earned, off the farm. 


Discussion of Hypothesis 

Age is considered as the major variable in the hypoth- 
esis because of its effect on numerous other factors, Educa- 
tion is usually closely correlated with age and as Buckmire 
points out, advanced age and low levels of education are 
eiGse byt nked to immobility. (Buckmare;, 1966,-p. 22), He also 
confirms the findings of many other researchers that social 
and psychological ties are much less pronounced amongst the 
younger Generation (ibid.,ep.)6l).eeThis can largely be attrib- 
uted to imprcved education and to the communications media. 
These factors have also increased awareness of job opportuni- 
ties which is positively correlated to migration according to 


the research carried out by Gerschwind and Ruttan in Indiana 
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7 
(Seroc Wana manGmkuttan, 1961, P.623). Kinship ties have also 
been considerably weakened amongst the younger residents of 
rural areas through developments in transportation and commu- 
nications systems which have greatly increased the "marriage 
hinterland". 

The hypothesis assumes that younger farm operators 
are more likely to place high economic gain above other con- 
Siderations and are therefore more likely to engage in off- 
farm employment and eventually migrate. Often the decision 
to migrate is not an easy one. On the one hand, if the young 
PalimeOpercatoruhas Nissown seamily to support he is ®not usually 
prepared to accept the lower standard of living imposed by 
the farm environment. On the other hand, he may find it dif- 
ficult to economically dispose of his farm when the potential 
returns are compared to urban property values. He may, there- 
fore, consider that rural poverty is preferable to urban pov- 
erty. However, it is hypothesised that in such cases off- 
farm employment is the means of accumulating sufficient capi- 
PIimecOucCnaplerm1 gration LO occur. This 1s the "transitional 


stage" towards migration recognized by many researchers. 


The Study Area 

The area studied is the Goodfare district in the 
Southwest Peace River Region of Alberta (Figure 1). It was 
chosen because it is a low income agricultural area where off- 
farm employment is widespread. Initially the study area in- 
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FIGURE 1 


LOCATION AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE 


GOODFARE STUDY AREA 
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8 
census enumeration area 206. However, after field investiga- 
tion, it was discovered that the influence of Goodfare as a 
Social  and.econemic unit,extended further to the north, and 
so the study area was expanded two miles in this direction. 
The only nucleated settlment within the area is Goodfare, a 
small hamlet of fourteen people centrally situated, and lying 
equidistant from the two small towns of Beaverlodge and Hythe. 
Beaverlodge is the larger with a population of 1,100, and 
acts primarily as an agricultural service centre. A govern- 
ment agricultural research station is also located here and 
provides employment for a few Goodfare residents. A mili- 
tary establishment near Beaverlodge has little effect on the 
local economy. Hythe, although smaller, with a population of 
500, provides similar service facilities to Beaverlodge. The 
use of one or the other by Goodfare residents is largely 
determined by location. The larger centres of Grande Prairie 
to the east in Alberta, and Dawson Creek to the west in 
British Columbia are both situated about 30 miles from Good- 
fare and act as centres for specialized services. 

The study area has well defined boundaries on three 
Sides. To the west the boundary corresponds with the provin- 
cial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. The land 
is unsettled for several miles to the east of the boundary 
although the Goodfare road continues a few miles west over 
the British Columbia border to the Kelly Lake Indian Reserve. 


The southern boundary which follows the Township 72 line is 


marked by an unsettled area of muskeg. The absence of any 
roads running south clearly separates the Goodfare district 
from the Rio Grande district. The main Hythe-Lymburn road 
actsuas thegnorthern boundary tovthe study area’ and tothe 
east the line is rather arbitrarily drawn along the boundary 
between ranges 11 and 10 although there is a slight diver- 
sron Srommtn ominethemnorcthmeast.< 

The hamlet of Goodfare consists of a general store 
which also operates a gaS pump, a community centre, an Angli- 
can church, eight houses and a recently constructed skating 
rink. The German Lutheran church is situated a few miles to 
the west. There are Seventy-nine farm families, and seven 
non-farm families in the area. Eight other families living 
in Beaverlodge or Hythe also operate farms in the study area. 

The area was chosen for study mainly because of its 
marginal nature in terms of agriculture. The Grey Wooded soils 
are largely loams and clay loams which are classed by the 
Soil Survey of Alberta as fairly good arable soils (Odynsky, 
et al., 1961, p. 59). However, adverse climatic conditions 
combined with this type of soil largely explain why the local 
DiscmiclecorTcuLLULcalisteCcONsiaers this, tO: be one Or tthe 
poorest farming areas for the production of cereal crops in 
tne SOULnern Peace (pers. comm. N. Miller, July, 1969). ‘The 
farms tend to be small compared with other Prairie regions, 


heaklVesoUepeL cent dare three-quarter sections* or less and 


one quarter ssection is equivalent -to 160 acres. 
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Poeenveceses OL ft -herneeno ovments 1S an economic necessity. 
The social and kinship structure of the Goodfare area 
ausoO PErovices an interesting situation for the study of social 
factors related to the immobility of farmers. German settlers 
who arrived here during the late 1920's and 1930's have par- 
ticularly influenced the social structure of the area although 
they are no longer a major ethnic group. There has been a 
considerable amount of inter-marriage between local families 
which has strengthened kinship ties. Preliminary examina- 
COMO cet hempestaleaagirecrormy wists asewell as some personal 
knowledge of the area provided an insight into the social 


structure prior to commencing field study. 


Conecepes OL Mobility 

The factors causing the mobility of farmers are com- 
PlezwanGm ncelGe lated ea hey Can bo groupedsinto, the broad 
categories of personal, occupational, social, psychological 
DOM CONOnmuCmE PUCK Te Lo Ob, mb. dies Duc LO, thesgreat num 
bereoravallableswrelatceds toy reasons or OLt-farm migration 
Tei om Dcens itt Cla tOusiudvecne impor lanCe, Ole any One fac— 
for and studies have often been contradictory for this very 
reason. Many studies have been carried out in the United 
States where the immobility of low-income farmers is a wide- 
spread phenomenon, 

Some of the variables generally associated with immo- 
bility wares @ldse age slow cducational levels, lack of, alterna- 


piv ewckigiis oandsa Sense of security on the farm. dn add 
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Studies 1t 1s recognized that it is not economic gain alone 
that governs whether or not a farmer will migrate. Psycholog- 
ical reasons are often given as an explanation for immobility. 
Dove Ootee anole welnma sulayein Lowa, could find little 
difference in the characteristics of age, education, family 
size and economic level between those farm operators who 
remained on the farm and those who left. He thus concluded 
that the answer must lie "not in the environment but in the 
interpretation of the environment" Cindi: ShOrgpu st Sy 
BUCKMULemIinents Sstudyeinethe Bonnyville area Of Alberta also 
used -aesysintoakoreuces factors aS an explanation for otherwise 
unaccountable actions. He stated that a strong attachment 


EOmEaEMInceningercasmigratkion (Buckmire, 1966, p. 119). 


Concepts of Off-farm Employment 

In the United States interest in off-farm employment 
has developed considerably since the early 1950's as it has 
become an increasingly important factor in the lives of many 
low-income farmers. Agricultural economists have been inter- 
esteduin the effect. that part-time work, off the farm has on 
the farm economy, for example Loomis, McKee and Bonnen's 
study of the role of part-time farming in Southern Michigan 
(heanusemet. sl. e962) eandathompson’s study in Kentucky 
(Thompson, 1964). Loomis et al, did, however, also consider 
the motivation of farmers in acquiring off-farm work which 
in turn related to their potential mobility. They investi- 


gated whether farmers were using off-farm work as a means of 
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12 
expanding their farming activities, or as a means of gradu- 
ally easing out of farming, or whether or not they considered 
it to be a permanent way of life. As two-thirds of the 
respondents replied that they intended to continue doing off- 
farm work as well as farming, it was concluded from the study 
that in this area of Southern Michigan, off-farm employment 
was a way of life. Guither however in a study in Illinois 
reached a different conclusion and recognised off-farm employ- 
ment in that area as a transitional stage to full-time non- 
agricultural employment (Guither, 1963). An investigation 
by Fliegel (1959), is even more inconclusive as to the role of 
off-farm employment. Recognizing that those who engaged in 
off-farm employment had higher aspirations than those who did 
not, he concluded=that it did not necessarily follow that the 
former were more likely to migrate (Fliegel, 1959). It would 
appear that one major question which remains unanswered con- 
cerns the significance of off-farm employment in relation to 
f4cenobl bitytoLethe farmenwm Eneothertwords; 1s ei1ttarstep 
towards full-time farming or a step out of farming completely? 
Past research has shown examples where both these situations 
Hhavemuesulted, tandaif (thispis sthelicase thencone mustraliso 
consider’ other factors which are influential in the decision 
to migrate. Another problem as yet unanswered is why some 
farmers respond to a low income situation by obtaining off- 
farm employment whilst others jin a similar financial situa- 
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Other questions concerning the type of off-farm 
employment and the distance travelled to work depend on the 
location of farms in relation to industrial development and 
urban centres. In the United States and Western Europe, 
areas which are highly urbanized, most studies relate to mar- 
ginal farming areas adjacent to industry. In the Michigan 
study by Loomis Binal Seperecent Oletheepart-rimesfarmers 
worked all year round and a large proportion of these were 
engaged sineiactory work (Loomis, eteals; 1962) 7) Alveger's 
work in Florida also considered the availability of local 
industrial employment (Alleger, 1964), as did Beegle and 
Halsted's study in Michigan (Beegle and Halsted, 1957). 

In more remote areas where there is little industrial 
development the nature of off-farm employment is different. 
Seasonal work is usually more important and often it is nec- 
Seed bvelOsLi ave | scOns1Ceraplesaistances, andsthus, be absent 
from the farm for a period of weeks or even months at a time. 
PieSsucheasstculatronethe farm economy must be structured. to 
accomodate other employment. In the coastal areas of New- 
foundland, for example, fishing is combined with farming as 
has been traditional in many of the Atlantic Coastlands of 
Westerneruropers Inetnie agniculttral ¥iringé "areas »or@Alberta, 
including those in the Peace River, a distinct pattern of farm 
and non-farm work has developed. The absence of nearby indus- 
trial developments often necessitates travelling considerabie 
distances to obtain employment. However, as it is not pos- 


Sible to work the land for an extensive period during the 
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14 
WincelenMOntis | witht saci tuabion. 1sequite.feasible particularly 
with an arable farm operation. 

Buckmire's research on occupational mobility in the 
Bonnyville area of Alberta included a consideration of off- 
farm employment and is one of the few relevant studies on 
Phd SaecOOi ced neal bertacs ae, found that 40) per cent.of. farm 
Operators in Bonnyville were engaged in off-farm employment, 
On the whole this was as unskilled labour during the winter 
MOrmeEn Ses Buckmi re 7s 1966, 2p, 109) .esthe majority ofsstudies 
concerned with the Peace River district have tended to be 
general considerations of historical and agricultural aspects, 
However,.recent research such, as. the theses. produced by 
Marriott and Lamont consider migrational trends within the 


area. (Marriott, 1969, Lamont, 1970) 


Method of Study 
Research for the study was based primarily on field 
observations obtained by means of a questionnaire. No samp- 
ling was necessary as the area was small enough to permit 
collection of data from all residents. Nalson supports this 
approach as a means of studying mobility: 
"Such a study needs to be descriptive of the mobility 


of a defined population and of such a nature so as to 
make it possible to attempt an analysis of causal 


agents. This can be done by confining the study toa 
limited area so that the community and family influences 
GatrmvemOobsetmed . ... "s«Nalson, 1968, p. 20).. 


Interviewing Procedure 


Questionnaires were completed during informal 
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interviews Worcnmlasteossrommballe@anehourgto sixGghours >. Due 
to a slack seasonson the=farm during June and July prior to 
harvest, it was possible, in most cases, to interview both 
husband and wife. Ninety-four interviews were carried out 
consisting of seventy-six farm families, three families liv- 
ing on farms but not farming, eight families operating farms 
but living in the local towns and seven rural non-farm fami- 
lies. There were no refusals to answer the questionnaires 
although two families were not interviewed as they were 
absent for an extended period of time. Although a total of 
100 interviews would have facilitated analysis it was felt 
that to extend the area further beyond the sphere of influ- 
ence of Goodfare would distort the data, 

Prior to commencing the interviews in the area some 
preliminary preparation was carried out to acquaint the resi- 
dents with the nature of the study. An announcement was 
placed in the local newspaper which proved helpful as did 
attendance at a farm sale in the Goodfare district. The most 
useful introduction to the local residents was made however 
by staying with a farm family near Beaverlodge who knew many 


Of the Goodfare residents, 


Organisation of the Questionnaire 
The questionnaire was organised into four sections 
(Appendix). 
1) Farm details--this included data on the economics of 


shevtarm operation, the location and occupation of the 
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16 
previous Owner and farming experience of the present operator. 

2) Demographic and social details of the resident popula- 
tion--this dealt with the family and educational background 
of the husband and wife and any children still living at 
home. It also included questions concerning attachment to 
elem Oca lecommuni ty. 

3) Migrational details—-this covered personal, occupa- 
tional and educational details of children who had left home. 
Their present residence, reason for leaving, and age on leav- 
ing home were recorded, as were the attitudes of the resident 
population towards migration. 

4) Occupational details--this dealt with details of off- 
farm employment of both the husband and wife including the 
type of work and length of time spent away from home, It 
also covered income data and attitudes towards off-farm 
employment. 

A record was kept of any additional general informa- 
tion which it was thought might be useful, especially respond- 
ent's attitudes towards the future of the farm economy in the 
aisiaelot, 

Further useful information was obtained from various 
CEtiota Wisources ©) The (Canada Agriculture Research’ Station 
at Beaverlodge was able to provide comparative climatic and 
agricultural data for the Goodfare district and further 
information on farm economics was provided by the District 


Agriculturalist in Grande Prairie, the Farm Credit Bureau, 
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and local farm machinery salesmen. An interview with Canada 
Manpower provided some insight into the local off-farm 


employment situation. 


Data Reduction 

Data gathered through the questionnaire were coded and 
tabulated. Cross-tabulations were obtained by using Program 
CROS-4 (Flathman, 1968) which employs Yates' Correction for 
cell frequencies of less than five. Chi-square tests of 
Significance were performed where appropriate, and the 95 per 


cent level of conElcence was used as the critical value. 


Structure of Thesis 

The thesis is organised in a Similar manner to the 
questionnaire. A brief description of the physical and 
historical background of the Goodfare area provides an intro- 
auecLonyesctering tO; the Study. Chapter Lil) considers the 
agjGucin tidal mecCOnOMmy OLethesGcOodLare Gistrict as this is the 
bastceunderiving factor in’ a consideration of both off—-farm 
employment and migration. The demographic and social char- 
acteristics of Goodfare residents are discussed next in Chap- 
Colm eto LLOWeasbyY autditiy chapter On, migratory Character 
Pot esmOtmciclL Chi tiren, ss Migrants (Other than chaldren of 
present residents from the Goodfare district) are not dis- 
cussed in detail except in their context in relation to 
families still resident in the area. Chapter VI deals with 


the nature of off-farm employment. Finally the data gathered 
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18 
are analysed, and conclusions are drawn concerning the réla- 
ticnship of off-farm employment and mobility. More specific- 
ally the hypothesis that age is an important determining 


PecrO leit outro tat Ons tel se tested. 
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CHAPTER] CL 
PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Relief and Drainage 

The Goodfare study area extends eighteen miles from 
west to east and eight miles from north to south. The relief 
isevery gentle wand ini places slightly undulating (Plate 1). 
The land slopes in an easterly direction from 2,700 feet to 
YES UUMEeCet. 

Major drainage is by the Steeprock and Beavertail 
creeks which flow in a northeasterly direction to meet the 
Beaverlodge River. There are several small lakes and areas 
of marsh and poor drainage particularly to the south of the 


settlement of Goodfare (Figure 1). 


Geology 

The surface features of the Southern Peace River Dis- 
trict are a result of glacial erosion and deposition which 
removed all beds overlying the Wapiti formation and deposited 
Claclaletiiy alhiesWaplei, formation consists of Sandstones 
and poorly stratified shales of the Upper Cretaceous series. 
However, this has little effect on the surface landforms as 
ibis OVerlain wathwieavy till-deposits. ~ There are ‘two layers 
Cig lacial sci Wihe first to berdeposited? consisted of 


rather stony sandy clay loam. This was then overlain by 
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WoAacusero—ta titi orobably deposited in a .glacial lake; In the 
Goodfare distrvecrethtscumarcrial 1s often gravelly or stony 
and of varying thickness which is typical of the marginal 
areas Of the laeusrro-c1tiiedeposits, “In the west of the 
area there are more recent alluvial deposits (Odynsky et al., 


IESG enelers PA 


Soils 

All soils fall within the category of Grey Wooded 
soils which develop under mixed deciduous and evergreen wood- 
land vegetation on calcareous parent material. Two major 
soil types are distinguishable, the Hazelmere and the Codesa 
series, The Hazelmere soils are present in over 50 per cent 
of the study area, largely in the eastern half. They consist 
of loams and clay loams and are classed in the Alberta Soil 
pubveye (Odynsky Gtyals, 1961, p. 58) as fairly good arable 
soils (Plate 2). However, drainage tends to be poor and 
there is often excessive run-off. The soils are rather stony 
and require careful management Such as crop rotations, includ- 
ing deep-rooted legumes, and the use of fertiliser in order 
to promote continuing profitable crop-preduction.(Odynsky, 
Gtlal., 196i mo )r 

CodesemcOulomoccClLednimtiecewesleLneparLlLeOL athe area 
where the topography is more undulating. Like the Hazelmere 
60115 they tend) to be poorly drained and rather stony. They 
consist of loamy sand and silt loam which is best suited to 


mixed agriculture rather than arable cultivation. This is 
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Plate 22% 


View of typical gentle relief of study area; 
looking northeast from the road near Goodfare. 


Grey Wooded soil, Hazelmere series found in 
MichwOretie eastern part of the study area. 
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22 
especially so in the more gravelly parts. The soil can be 
improved by the growth of deep-rooted legumes and the appli- 
cation of fertilisers. Most of these soils have not been 
cleared but where they are utilised it is mainly as bush 
pasture. 

In comparison with the soils of the Peace River 
Region as a whole, these Grey Wooded soils do not rate very 
favourably in terms of cereal cultivation but are fairly 


well suited to the growth of forage crops. 


Climatic Conditions 

Climatic conditions have an important bearing on the 
fortunes of the agricultural economy of the Goodfare district. 
The majority of farmers rely on cereal crops for their live- 
lihood and therefore need favourable conditions. 

Despite its northerly location the Peace River Dis- 
trict is surprisingly well suited to cool-—Season crops such 
aS wheat, coarse grains, rape and alfalfa and they have been 
successfully grown for many years, However, due to certain 
limitations imposed by the latitude, notably a short growing 
season, and sometimes insufficient moisture, careful manage- 
ment and preferably good soil are also needed if satisfactory 


yields are to be obtained. 


Precipitation 
Detailed records of the climate are kept at the 


Beaverlodge Agricultural Experimental Station. Although there 
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23 
are significant micro-climatic differences, general climatic 
conditions at Goodfare, a few miles to the west, are basic- 
ally similar. Precipitation in the area tends to be very 
erratic from one year to the next. Drought during the grow- 
ing season is a serious problem and although it rarely causes 

complete crop failure it does lead to greatly reduced yields. 
On the other hand, during the past ten years there have been 
several wet springs and summers which have caused serious 
flooding of creeks in the Goodfare district. Thunderstorms 
during the months of June and July are common, and precipi- 
tation during these months is at its highest. This favours 
crop development as moisture requirements during these months 
are also at their maximum, but, in heavy storms crop damage 
can occur. Due to the unreliable nature of the summer storms 
drought during these months is quite common, and although the 
everagestainiallerorm July os wcwo inches ,41n one year outsot 
EenmasulEettla las One-tenen of yal anch falls, (Carder, 1965, 
Quwl3). (The annual average precipitation in the Goodfare 
Gustolctmts 119. 49 inches? (pers. comm. Canada Agriculture 
Res. Station, Beaverlodge) which exceeds the annual total for 
Beaverlodge by nearly two inches. Increased rainfall during 
seeding and harvest is a considerable disadvantage. 

Snow, cover Varies from year to ,year but the average 

Gece PEOneEne OL OUNCE LsuL4einches (Carden, 61965, D515). 


Chinooks are guite frequent and can be damaging to plants; 


average for 1948-1969. 


24 
in severe cases where the soil is bare, soil erosion may 
result. High winds, particularly between May and September, 
can lead to high rates of evaporation and in some cases cause 


physical damage to plants. 


Temperature 

Temperature determines the limits of the growing 
season, Frost is the greatest threat to crops in the Good- 
fare district. Its occurrence is controlled to a considerable 
extent by local topographic features. It is surprising there- 
fore that although Goodfare is at a higher elevation than 
Beaverlodge it nevertheless experiences a greater incidence 
QeolOst@eweslnie LeasOne lLOmmitLits LS) unknowns (Cardexm, 81961, <p. 
104). The average frost free period (days with temperature 
above 32°F) is 101 days at Beaverlodge and only sixty at 
Goodfare. The average period free from killing frost (days 
above 28°F) is 132 in Beaverlodge and 100 in Gawd Bae (pers. 
comm. Canada Agric. Res. Station, Beaverlodge). Figure 2 
illustrates how much later in the spring and earlier in the 
fall these frosts occur at Goodfare than at Beaverlodge. 

At Beaverlodge freeze-up of the land (that is the 
Gime wien work on the land ends due to frost or snow) is 
between October 22 and November 20. The average date when 
GiemtandeLse Lcady=torc=worksagdin is Aprite2e.” “This "winter" 
BomLocmiceeven longerwins the, Goodfare distract. To a cer- 


tain extent the limited growing season is compensated for by 
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25 
long hours of daylight during the summer months when hours of 
Sunshine are also at their maximum. At Goodfare the annual 
averagemmeanetemperature ls632.,7°F , about 3°F. cooler than at 
Beaverlodge (pers. comm. Canada Agric. Res. Station, Beaver- 


lodge). 


Climatic aberrations 

The "average" climatic conditions pose no serious 
problems to crop growth in the area but the variations from 
the normal can lead to reduced crop yield or even complete 
POsowOrmCrOp yw poe erderspOints _OUL,= “In regions: With ar con— 
tinental climate extremes can be expected and ... . aber- 
rations lasting several months may take place" (Carder, 1966, 
ees eee DeCID1 tations" perhaps thie most erratic Climatic 
factor, although frost presents the greatest hazard in Good- 
fare. Late springs cause great concern as the growing sea- 
son 1S so limited, and an unexpected fall frost can cause 
considerable damage. Hail storms are rare in the Goodfare 
district but a severe storm occurred over most of the study 
aeeawinesuly loo9edestroying 80 pervcent ol the cereals crops 
(Plate 3). 

During the period from 1960-19697 there have’ been” at 
least five years when adverse climatic conditions have dam- 
aged crops in the Goodfare district, In the spring of 1961 
fnere was a late Spring frost. There was’ drought in the 
summer of 1963 which retarded growth, and wet weather in the 


summers of 1964 and 1965 caused poor harvest conditions, In 
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26 
the summer of 1969 there was an early summer drought followed 


by a severe hail storm. 


Vegetation 

Only about two-thirds of the district has been set- 
tled. The unsettled areas, mainly in the west and south, 
remain as mixed deciduous and coniferous woodland. Patches 
of uncleared land, in places quite extensive,. also remain on 
some farms, Only in the area adjacent to the Beaverlodge and 
Hythe road is the tree cover of limited extent (Plate 4). 
BCCOrdang@to the soilssurvey Of Alberta s(Odynsky, et als, 
Cy no)) dts Cast mOnemsguar copsOlmthe: lana ing thas district 
has medium to heavy tree cover which is likely to cause seri- 
ous impediment to land development because power clearing may 
beytoo costly, jand a further 50 per cent of the area has 
light to medium tree cover which may cause some impediment 
to development (Figure 3). 

The predominant tree species is aspen poplar (Populus 
tremuloides). Balsam poplar (Populus balsamifera), white 
BOLIC Ge a (Picedeglauca)jaawhttcebirch es (Berulaspapyritera), willow 
(Salix spp.), and alder (Ainus spp.) are also common through- 
GCueemOStsGrmUie GOoCrLaLrerdiStrict., "In the south where the 
land is poorly drained muskeg has developed. Here black 
spruce (Picee mariana) and larch (Larix laricina) are the pre- 
dominant species with a ground cover including such species 
as Labrador tea (Ledum groenlandicum) and ground birch (Betula 


pumila). In sandy areas lodgepole pine (Pinus -contoria) ss 
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IOAeReEOp elie tha COOdTareRa1sti1cL, destroyed by 
severe hail storm, July 1969. 
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Plate 4. View looking east along Goodfare road towards 


Beaverlodge and Hythe showing area largely 
cleared of trees. 
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EOUnG.. Uletre tt any or the vedetation is*climax*aswit has 


been destroyed by fire and browsing cattle. 


Historical Development of Agricultural Settlement 

Major settlement of the Peace River District began 
in the early 1900's as pressure on the homestead land to the 
south increased. The first settlers moved into the area 
around 1906 and by 1910 larger groups were arriving. One of 
the early groups of settlers to move into the Beaverlodge 
valley were known as one Burnsites, a religious group from 
southern Ontario consisting mainly of farming stock. Many 
of them had purchased South African war scrip (given to 
veterans of the Boer War) from veterans who were not inter- 
ested in farming. Thus for between $3-500 they became 
Sie COM Omi hemo magia lteseCctlOn er sins cd01t10n LOmthis 
they were able to file a homestead claim on a further quar- 
peuesectlonmmoting sdatOcalwOLeLoree Quarter secti0nsein all, 
The Burnsites group totalled twenty-nine including women and 
children, On arrival at Edmonton they were attracted to the 
Beaverlodge valley by stories of its beauty and fertility. 
They left*rdmenton ,in“April, b908eand~treyelbled~torxthres 
months by means of eighteen teams of oxen via Athabasca 
Landing, Peace River Crossing and Grande Prairie. On arrival 
at the Beaverlodge Valley they settled along the valley in 
open prairie where clearing of woodland was minimal (Truax, 
ES OD) re 
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29 
Peace was opened up known as the Edson Trail. This was in 
regular use, especially during winter months, until 1915 when 
a railway was constructed. The railway reached Grande 
Bravreres in «19.18% 

The Goodfare area was fairly heavily wooded and it 
was not until ali the open land had been settled that any 
advance was made into this district. Settlement advanced 
westwards from Beaverlodge and it was 1916 before the first 
Pandsenietnes so ludy sarea wasmieaken up. (Tracie, 1970, py 138). 
Between 1916 and 1925 about half a dozen French families 
moved into the Goodfare district. The other ethnic group to 
settle here in the early days were Irish. Four or five 
families settled here and so the area became predominantly a 
Roman Catholic one. (Only two of these original families 
still farm in the district today.) There were no roads into 
the area in those days but new arrivals were aided and given 
accomodation at the "stop-over" house (Plate 5) until they 
found somewhere to settle. 

German settlement of the area began in the late 1920's 
and reached a peak in the 1930's. Many of these settlers 
were German people whose ancestors had moved from Germany to 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Austria during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, but had nevertheless retained their national 
identity. The majority had settled first in Saskatchewan but 
were forced to leave during the "Depression", They moved to 
the Peace because land was still open for settlement and it 


Was possible to “live off the land" as berries and wild game 
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were abundant. The German influence at this time was consid- 
evablessa German Lutheran Church was constructed and most 
people around Goodfare spoke German. Many of the German 
families intermarried which strengthened the ethnic influence 
and as recently as the 1950's German was still spoken. 

BAe seCOncawaVe Or German settlers came alter the 
Second World War. These usually came directly from Eastern 
Germany as a, Gesult ot political friction with the Russians 
who forced many out of their businesses and farms. In some 
cases they came to the Goodfare district because they had 
friends or relatives already there, whilst others were attrac- 
EeCmOvecheap land. | [nerGerman settlers both in the 1930's 
and more recently, were on the whole financially better off 
before Migrating to Canada, but political pressures had 
forced them to leave. Many had been small, but financially 
independent farmers, whilst others were skilled craftsmen 
such as carpenters, blacksmiths or mechanics, 

A number of Scandinanvian settlers also came to 
Goodfare in the 1930's. They arrived here via North Dakota 
and Minnesota, they too had been forced out by the "Depres- 
Selon! weMany Had Lelatives already living in the Peace, 
mainly to the north of Goodfare in the predominantly Scandin- 
avian community around Valhalla. 

Between 1959 and 1963, 40 per cent of the present 
farm operators came into possession of their farms (Figure 4). 


This reached a peak in 1961. Many of these operators were 
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FIGURE 4 


YEAR OF OCCUPANCE BY PRESENT RESIDENTS OF THE 
GOODFARE DISTRICT 


~~ Total number-9} 


1917 eee 
1920) 


Year of occuvance 


3 
sons of the previous occupier but some were new to the area. 
hie letters group came mainly from elsewhere in Alberta or 
other parts of Canada; they moved onto land which had already 
been settled and they were attracted by fairly cheap available 
Heancwand the prospect Of aepromising agricultural situation, 
The majority had been farming elsewhere but mainly in areas 
where financial and population pressures on the land made 
expansion in the local area impossible. At this time there 
were several vacant farms in the Goodfare district, many of 
which had been abandoned for ten years or more and had become 
overgrown. Often these were sold at a reasonable price, some 
at less than the equivalent of $50 per acre for cleared land. 

There is still land open for homesteading and recently 
a few new homesteads have been taken up in the west. However 
these new settlers are not usually "Serious" farmers but have 
acquired the land as a hobby, for a "Sense of security", or 
for speculation. Figure 5 illustrates the present settlement 
pattern compared with that in 1961. 

At present people of British origin are most numerous 
in the Goodfare district. The German element in the community 
is no longer dominant as the older settlers have either left 
Gr died and their’ children have Jost such characteristic 
German traits as language. However, the Lutheran Church con- 
tinues to operate and it is only in the last two years that 
services in German have been discontinued, although German 


is still spoken in the home by several of the older residents. 
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SETTLEMENT, WITH SOME CULTIVATION, IN THE 
GOODFARE DISTRICT 


FIGURE 5 


1961 


Odynsky et.al, Soi! Survey of the Beaverlodge 


Source 
and Blueberry Mountain Sheets,1961 p13 


Settled land 
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Scale in miles 


1.At least 10 acres per quarter section cultivated 


GHAR LE Re. LE 
THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY OF THE GOODFARE DISTRICT 


In this chapter the general characteristics of agri- 
culture in the Goodfare district are described. The descrip- 
tion is based on the replies to the questionnaire and field 
observations. Size of farm, type of farming, land develop- 
ment, farm management and finance, land values and farming 


experience of the operator, are considered. 


Size of Farms 

The agricultural economy of the Goodfare district is 
suffering at present from the disadvantages of small scale 
operations. This can be almost directly attributed to the 
nature of historical settlement. In the early days of settle- 
ment restrictions imposed by the Homestead Acts led to the 
eceation Of small holdings. Later, in the 1930's settlers 
from the Prairies during the Depression and immigrants from 
Europe were limited in the amount of land they could obtain 
because of the Homestead Regulations and lack of finance. 
There has been considerable expansion and amalgamation of 
holdings since then but even so of the eighty-seven farms 
studied, forty-two were three-quarter sections or less (Table 
la). The mean farm size was just over one section with farms 


“anging in Size from a quarter section to thirteen quarter 


34 
TABLE la 


SIZE OF FARM (OWNED AND RENTED LAND) 


Land 
Owned 
and 
Rented Acreage 


160 820 480 640 800 960 


Number of 
farms 5 18 19 5 5) 133 


Percentage 5), eae Cee 2 oO ae]. 2 Sawa 5 sheh Be) 


(ei Ome e2S Oem A40 Re O00S 17608 1920 92080 


Number of 


farms 5 2 2 - 2 = it 
Percentage Sha! 23 M5, - De) - Hall 
Sections. Expansion of holdings has led in some cases to 


fragmentation of the farm because the settlement pattern of 
numerous small holdings has not always made it possible for 
farmers to expand into adjacent areas. 

Twelve farmers whose farms adjoin unsettled government- 
owned land have been able to take advantage of leases at rea- 
SOnaULe COStSs LOL grazing purposes, (Table 1b). Three of these 
lease as much as eight quarter sections. This is a consider- 
able advantage to the farmer keeping cattle as it releases 
farm land for more intensive use. A further eleven farmers, 


mainly those who do not have access to government land, make 


use of the locally operated community pasture for grazing 


cs) 


TABLE lb 


LAND LEASED FOR GRazINnGt 


Acreage leased 


UG ees Ome So Ommon OU meCO0F 960) 1205 1 280 Tocad 
Number 
Ocear arises a 2 iB ih - if 2 12 
Percent- 
age SMO MONE Gr / 9 6,.52 80.5 - cies «EMC Y 100 
during the summer months. Four small holdings are rented out 


but only one of these farms is still operated as a complete 
unit. The others have been amalgamated into other existing 
farms inwaddttion to this five farm operatorsyxrent out 


SMmallpOoctlons#ort their land to other farmers. 


Type of Farm Economy 

Seventy per cent of Goodfare farmers stated that they 
Operated "mixed" farms, one had a stock farm and the remain- 
der had purely arable operations. This is somewhat mislead- 
ing however as about 45 per cent of farmers with "mixed" 
operations had only a few stock and were basically arable 


farmers. 


Arable Crop Production 
The amount of land under crop production in Goodfare 
Tomesnown in Migure Oe. Barley, cats and fescue are the most 


commonly onown crops in the district. Wheat, flax and rape 


NOt Vic uGlnG seOmMMunLLy Pasture . 
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Uncleared land 


100-149 


LAND UTILISATION ON GOODFARE FARMS 
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Total number of farms-87 
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are also cultivated by some farmers, but not extensively as 
they take longer to mature and may be damaged by the early 
fall frosts to which Goodfare is susceptible. Although it is 
difficult to generalise about the proportion of the holdings 
under crop production, on the average it is between one-third 
and one-half of the farm, 

Crop production in Goodfare is somewhat hampered by 
the unpredictable weather and this factor combined with 
fairly poor soils results in relatively low crop yields com- 
pared to those in the neighbouring areas of Beaverlodge and 
Wembley. The early fall frost which usually occurs between 
August 20th and September 4th is especially hazardous to 
the yields of all crops. Barley yields are also affected by 
the acidity of the Grey Wooded soils; and oats, although more 
POvScantwOleactatcecOnducvons sistill do noe yieldwwelle(Hennig 
Se eee 6) ) oma neave cag Cay LeddlO fsOacts in Goodiarceacl55 
bushels per acre compared to 65-70 bushels per acre at 
Beaverlodge (pers. comm. G. McLean, Beaverlodge, July 1969). 

Summer fallowing is practised by 72 per cent of Good- 
fare farmers, mainly as a means of renewing soil fertility. 
Desomtesuie erLorts Of agricultural sadvisors® to discourage 
its use except as a means of weed control, and instead to 
encourage planned crop rotation, most farmers still cling to 
the old established method. 

Despite the drawbacks of arable cultivation in Good- 


Gare yw about tos per Centvot the farmers continue to rely on 
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ayy) 
tEeLOmeche MajOnuvey. Olt thelr] farm income.) Although most 
appear to be pessimistic about ene future of the small farmer 
they seem reluctant to make the change to forage crop produc- 
Pion wand Stock raising which the agricultural advisors recom- 
mend for this area. Despite the fact that in 1969 some had 
received little or no return from cereal production for two 
Or even three years, a certain optimism that the situation 
would suddenly improve seemed to encourage them to continue 


ob aoye) production, 


Beef Production 

It is agreed, even by Goodfare farmers, that the 
Stsetmet ms best suited lo stockwand £0rage Crop production, 
and yet, despite this, surprisingly few farmers base their 
economy on stock. Seventy per cent of the farmers have some 
stock, but most have only a small number of animals and rely 
On aGable crops for the greater proportion of their income. 
Only five farmers have beef herds of 100 head or more and 
fVecy per Celiweiavemneras or less than forty cattle (Migure 
ie 

The madnparea Of GattLesproduction ins to the,west.of 
Goodfare where the land has more bush cover and is less 
SUumecemeOrdrablesculcivation, shOrage crops are more tolerant 
Gtetheawet <emadrtc sol) conditions found here, and in 

ae is interesting to note than even in 1970 when the 


Government paid the farmers not to plant wheat because of a 
glut in the market, many continued to do so. 
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particular alsike clover flourishes under these conditions 
and is becoming an increaSingly popular crop. Sixty farmers 
have improved grassland (including land used for hay) but of 
these, 50 per cent have less than 100 acres. Cattle producers 
rely heavily on bush pasture for grazing during summer months 
on their own farm (Plate 6), on government leased land, or 
in the community pasture. 

The locally operated community pasture covers a total 
of twenty-eight sections of thick bush several miles to the 
west of Goodfare (Plate 7). This land was acquired from the 
government in 1962 by a small group of farmers and after 
fencing was ready for use in 1965. Cattle are kept there 
from mid-June to mid-October each year at a cost of $8.00 per 
cow and calf. There are now about 800 cattle kept there, and 
for every twenty cows one bull is kept. Use is made of the 
community pasture by only eleven farmers, as some farmers 
have adequate pasture of their own whilst others consider it 
inconvenient. 

Some farmers expressed a desire to go into cattle 
production but there are several obstacles. Finance is the 
biggest problem as a fairly large initial outlay is required 
which at the present time many farmers do not have. At pre- 
sent, 55 per cent of Goodfare farmers keep some beef cattle 
although at one time or another as many as 80 per cent have 
kept cattle. However, with low crop yields during the mid- 


1960's and low cattle prices many were forced to sell their 
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Busht pas turewonwa, Goodfare farm 


browsing has occurred. 


Plate 6. 


The Community Pasture. 


Plate 7. 
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cattle to get out of debt. One of the reasons why some 
seemed disillusioned with cattle production is that they have 
ROtcEperescvereds.long enough to reap the benefits. Lack of 
experience is another contributory factor to the failure of 
some farmers, 

Once a farmer is able to establish himself in cattle 
production there are several advantages. A major advantage 
cited by several farmers was that cattle are excellent col- 
Hateral when obtaining a loan. Event’ift cattle prices fluctu- 
auc ymoendsLOOdeT BCrOpsmparticulariysin dry years) igiverpoor 
yields, the cattle producer, unlike the arable farmer, is 
never faced with complete financial failure. A further 
consideration in favour of cattle raising is that less 
machinery is required than for arable cultivation. The cost 
Gupobtatayng andsrepalring: machinery iS aymMajor itemein the 


budget of crop producers. 


Dairying 

Dareyinge swore tele wimpoOrtrancesin "thesdistract. 
Although twenty-nine farmers keep some dairy cattle, 62 per 
cent of these keep less than four cows, and only six herds 
have over ten cows (Figure 7b). The main drawback is selling 
thewmilky *"“Paior to? 1968, milk was collected in cans’ and 
taken to Grande Prairie but when bulk collection was intro- 
duced only the large producers were in a position to change 
their equipment to accommodate the new system. In Goodfare 


all those keeping dairy cattle produce only cream for 


Al 
commercial use, The cream is collected twice weekly and taken 
to Grande Prairie. For this the government pays a subsidy of 
about 35) cents per pound for cream, The skim milk is used 
either for pig feed or else thrown away. Further drawbacks 
ane ~heenecessity ob awell kept sbuildings..and the limitations 
imposed on the farmer by regular milking hours. In Goodfare, 


most of the farmers' wives gave assistance in the dairy. 


HOGee COducezon 

HOGo avery KeCDEebyeoepet, cent OL the farmers, and the 
average size of operation has between thirty to forty hogs 
(Figure 7c). Less initial expenditure is required to begin 
raising hogs than cattle and financial returns are much more 
rapid. For this reason many attempt to raise hogs as a means 
G@fsmaking a-quick) profit, About, 40 per cent. of-those keeping 
hogs did so only during the summer months, selling them in 
thesfell-»- ifahogssare kept» during, the wanter, sound,,draught— 
free buildings are essential, incurring further investment. 
Farmers keeping hogs only in the summer however, do not make 
much profit as thesrisks) anvolved, are high) andthe market 
unsteady. Hogs»must be sold as soon as,» they reach a critical 
WelgimncrOLeaclscwaldmprofitssare Jost. it 1s usually only the 
large scale hog breeders who stay in production for several 
years who make much profit. Also as the Alberta Farm Guide 
DOintESeOuL, witei1S mecessany to-be lefficient in breeding, 
feeding, management and marketing" in order to be successful 


(Camacdeand Alberta Depts. Or Agriculture, 1967, p.« i145). 
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Other Livestock 

Sheep are unimportant in the Goodfare district. Nine 
farmers keep them but only three of these have flocks of over 
fifty sheep. Few farmers are experienced in sheep production 
and quite heavy losses from predators, mainly coyotes, dis- 
courage most farmers from keeping them, 

Poultry are kept on 51 per cent of the Goodfare 
farms. They are usually kept by the farmer's wife as a means 
of supplementing the household budget. 

Horses are kept on many farms but are on the whole, 


for pleasure rather than commercial purposes. 


Land Development 

During the 1950's, a considerable amount of land fell 
vacant as original settlers reached retirement age or died, 
eneOewitheaneuUntavouralblesagruLeuLltural Sttuation,, mucheor this 
land was not resettled until the early 1960's. At present, 
however, there is very little unoccupied cleared land. Many 
farmers expressed a desire to sell their land and ten have 
SON moAcmlat SAcm boeing SenomDLOperUy: fTOtmmcalc, but, due 4to the 
curnent financial and agricultural situation, few people wish 
£0 buyesmall marginal farms. 

Most operators are aware that expansion and improved 
efficiency of their operations is essential if they wish to 
continue farming. Seventeen per cent of the farmers have 


expanded their operations by renting additional land adjacent, 
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43 
in most cases, to their own. In three cases, the previous 
Operators of the rented farms, remain in the farm house 
whilst working full-time at a non-agricultural job. Renting 
has the advantage of not requiring a large amount of capital 
at One time, although in the long run it is expensive. The 
Nos ESCOMMOnyfOrm™ OL = Gentaing = in “the district 1S to pay a pro-— 
portion of the profits from the land as rent. Government 
leased land is another common means of expanding operations 
EOP CNOSe= whom ra4a Se= stocks 

Most farmers attempt to expand by clearing land they 
abeecadyrown, = Onily@elghnt farmers Nad” less» than £lfity acres 
of uncleared land on their property. These were in the 
eastern part of the study area where the land has been set- 
eledsiongestvand=the agricultural potential is greatest. Hlse- 
where, most farms have fairly extensive areas of bush. Dur- 
mes ll6Sre4eper cent oferarmers cleared lands” The scale of 
clearing operations varies considerably, some farmers pre- 
Peon wo meaceelinancClally=Gbltged, to Clear a few acres each 
year doing as much of the work as possible themselves. If 
however, a loan is obtained, then they are committed to clear- 
ing a large area. Clearing and breaking iS an expenSive pro- 
cess and it is often several years before the land is pro- 
Gucingesdtmebactorily, and the farmer is«able to recover the 
Costeot cleaning. = Because Gi ithis;, there is a considerable 
Busi EneObtvalning ea Large = Loanyilor’clearing, 


According to the Canada Department of Agriculture 
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publication Development of Alberta Bushland for Agriculture 
(n.d. p. 2), land development using heavy equipment can cost 
between $60-80 per acre. In many cases it would be no more 
expensive to purchase ready broken land. Woodland in the 
Goodfare district is fairly heavy and often requires the 
"walking down" method of clearing using a raised bulldozer 
blade (Plate 8a). This method costs on average, between $12- 
20 per acre; although expensive it is fairly efficient as 
stumps and anchor roots are removed, which reduces root 
removal and regrowth after breaking. The next stage is piling 
and burning which adds a further $12-20 per acre to develop- 
Mentecosts —(Plateseséb. C)e, Akter clearing, breaking with a 
mOoldboard plough and discs is required. This can cost between 
Sl0O-18 per acre-for the initial breaking, and an additional 
GED OGELUGLICm WOLkKiIngmaoywn.. ~ROOtLl and stone picking, are 
also necessary. After clearing and breaking it may be two to 
three years before the land is in a suitable condition for 
elie Wwehenvetal, iie, Cleferehecwas ihe SNe) igiohe lehavelejninenry ee) ice) tepaie) of} 
planted on land that has not been properly cleared. Plates 
9a and 9b show brush that has been piled and burnt but not 
Sledrecs urther wmrOLLenmtullsc 1seaue, tO lack Of finances to 
complete clearing operations and occasionally the land is 
abandoned and reverts to bush (Plate 9c). 

Thescactmthnaweclearing OL land msSestili ‘continuing in 
Gocodtiare indicates a certain Optimism on the part of the far- 


mer, particularly at a time when expansion of cereal acreage 


Plates 8a-c. Land clearing in Goodfare 


Plate 8a. Clearing trees with a caterpillar tractor 
using the "walking-down" method. 


Plate 8b. Piling trees into rows ready for burning. 


Plate 8c. Burning, 
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Plates 9a-c, Land in Goodfare which has not been 
completely cleared (a, b). In some 
cases it may revert to bush (9c). 
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is not recommended. However, it was noted by a farmer who 
did contract clearing that during 1969 the demand for clear- 


ing was below average. 


Farm Management and Finance 

Management ability appeared to play an important role 
in the success or failure of farmers in Goodfare. Despite 
adverse soil and climatic conditions which hampered the major- 
ity of farmers about half a dozen farmers seemed to have over- 
come these difficulties and be making a success of their 
farming operations. It is difficult to assess management 
ability as it is not necessarily correlated with education. 
However, it was fairly obvious that certain farmers were keep- 
ing careful records of profit and losses; and budgeting accord- 
ingly. At a time when it is necessary for nearly all farmers 
to borrow money it is essential that they are aware of how 
the money is being spent and how they will repay their loans. 

In Goodfare insufficient ability to handle finance, 
especially loans, is one of the most severe setbacks to the 
agricultural economy. Loans are available from several 
sources. A comment made by Several farmers was.that loans 
were too easily obtainable, and therefore a temptation as a 
short-term solution to financial problems, although often in 
the long-run they aggravated the situation. Unfortunately it 
was not possible to collect data concerning the type and 
nature of the loans. 


Few farmers borrow from banks as a down-payment is 
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Uetat yo requgredsand Credit 1s ditticult™ to obtain, “The Farm 
Credit Corporation which is operated on federal money, is the 
major agricultural finance organisation. This organisation 
mainly deals with long term loans for reorganising farms, 
purchasing or improving land and buildings and purchasing 
machinery and livestock. Most major loans to Goodfare farmers 
are from Farm Credit, and as one farmer put it many farms are 
MOresOL less “owned = by the Corporation. Farms Credit care— 
fully screens applicants and has recently tightened up on its 
Lequirements .— “ASsamLesult during L968 only 25 to o0rper cent 
of the applicants received loans (pers. comm,, Farm Credit > 
COLpOrael On, Grande: Pratule, 1969). “Factors taken into con— 
Sideration before giving loans include age, management abil- 
ity, resources, growth potential and past use of credit. The 
MOscecOumOn LOAne tS o20, 000 OVeEr 23 years at an 8™permecent 
Mnterest rate. ahe interest on a loan Jike” this 2s*> about 
$1,700 per annum to begin with. One complaint is that far- 
mers are often persuaded to borrow more than they intend to, 
for example, if they wish to go into beef production, they 
must also borrow enough for buildings and fences. Credit is 
very useful and often essential to the farmer but sometimes, 
ShLCuetNrOUghi nO Lauber ot lis OWn, at Can Calise’ a tanner fur— 
ther financial problems. During the past few years poor 
crops, aS a result of bad weather, have led to many farmers 
WaAveigeaLtiacuLty ln Cepaying loans’. 


Perhaps even more to blame than credit companies for 
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49 
the financial distress of farmers are the farm machinery com- 
panies, Recently they have come under attack from the govern- 
NevtwlLOusellingsmachinery at arciticially high prices with 
high interest rates. This situation is further aggravated 
by some farmers who, for purposes of prestige, buy larger 
machinery than necessary. 

During 1968, 44 per cent of the farmers in Goodfare 
obtained some new machinery. Combine harvesters are the 
most expensive item and due largely to the short and unreli- 
able harvest period, (and perhaps to a certain extent, pride) 
most farmers own their own rather than share with a neighbour, 
Most combines are designed for work on extenSive acreages 
and were not made to cater for the small farms in this area. 
They are therefore under-utilized. A new combine costs 
between $12-20,000 and often by the time the machine is paid 
for, it needs replacing or extensive repairing. Most machinery 
companies accept trade-ins on old machines in place of a 
down-payment and this entices many farmers to acquire machines 
EneyeCcannOlcercaltyeattord. — Wlth interest rates asehigneas 20 
per cent, the cost of the machine is often doubled before it 
wis) (eGhe, seeper 

Many farmers purchase second-hand machinery which is 
considerably cheaper. However, unless they are capable of 
doing basic repairs, most farmers consider it not to be 
worthwhile as a breakdown during harvest could mean the loss 


G@tmaecrop., Aboutwl2 pex cent of the farmers had had some 
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training in welding, engineering or mechanics and were aaa 
competent with machinery repairs, while a number of others 


had learned by experience, 


Farm Acquisition 

It was apparent when visiting the farms in the Good- 
fare district that the method by which the farm had been 
acquired was a factor in the success of the farmer. Those 
who had taken over the farm from their parents were on the 
whole more secure financially. Twenty-three per cent of the 
total number of farmers had taken over from their fathers, 
and, as the area was settled comparatively recently, 70 per 
CoiteoLetilcse WeLemlnderstorty, sine tact, of all farm opera— 
POcsmunder LOrty, s52 per cent had acquired the farmeecom 
their parents, and only 22 per cent were not related in some 


way to the previous owner (Table 2). Amongst thoSe operators 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP OF PREVIOUS OWNER AND AGE 
OF PRESENT FARM OPERATOR 


Original 
Age No Relation- Home- 
ship Parent Cousin In-Law Other, . steader 
Under 
40 6 14 in 4 it th 
Over 
40 44 6 0 Ai 1 8 


Total 50 20 uh 5 2 9 
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over forty, only fourteen had been related to the previous 
Owner. It is important to differentiate between farms owned 
by an operator's parents and sold to him, and farms that were 
inherited. In only three cases out of eighty-seven had the 
land been inherited. However if the land had been purchased 
from relatives certain concessions were uSually made. Often 
these were machinery or stock which were acquired with the 
farm at minimal cost. This assisted the new operator in get- 
ting started. The expense of buying not only their farm but 
also machinery and livestock when commencing farming causes 
Many farmers to incur debts from which they have difficulty 
recovering. However, if some assistance is available in the 
early stages, the chances of success are far greater. If 

one considers only the more prosperous farmers in Goodfare 
SLOseing, overms 1000 08persadnnumyethen /S5 pen,cent ofsthese 


have had some help from relatives in getting started. 


Land Values 

The current price of land in the Goodfare district 
is about $60-80 per acre for cleared land, compared to about 
NalGecthat price dtecie beginning of the 1960's, A number of 
farmers, however, seem to have an inflated idea of what their 
Tondeuoe worthy and Vvaliie lb =at about S100 per acre.  §This 1s 
the price which better land in neighbouring areas is being 
sold for. Several mentioned that they could not move until 
mie vMCOULG SC ULLielrelandeatb an “acceptable price”. VAs 


Haythorne points out, ". . . additions and improvements made 
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to farm property may be numerous . . . they may not have as 
much value to a potentiai buyer as to the present owner" 
(eeyvenorie; m= liC Ure p OC ee Recently large sections of Land in 
the Rio Grande area to the south have been purchased by organ- 
isations such as Canadian Pacific for $100 per acre. These 
are being operated as large scale cooperative units. Some 
farmers have become optimistic that perhaps a similar venture 
Naveec Ve lOO se neGOOdrare ma ULMOuUg he accOnaing to the District 
Agriculturalist, this seems very unlikely (pers. comm. N. 


Miller, Grande Prairie, July 1969). 


Farming Experience of Operator 

Farming experience is related to a certain extent to 
Management ability, not so much in terms of time spent farm- 
ing as the location and type of farming. As noted earlier, 
Goodiare is best suited to forage “crop production and cattle 
raising. It seems possible that one reason why some farmers 
persist in basing their major economy on arable crops, or 
fail in their attempts at keeping livestock is that they lack 
-the necessary experience. About 50 per cent of the farmers 
were raised in the Peace River District, in Saskatchewan or 
in the Northern Great Plains of the United States, all of 
which are predominantly arable farming areas, About 30 per 
cent of the operators had experience farming in these areas 
(Table 3) and it is likely that their knowledge of livestock 
BLoaUuctLOn is Liniced, 


AC LUCOULULe mil ethierGoCdtare, Gistrict,. particularly 
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TABLE 3 


LOCATION OF FARM PREVIOUSLY OPERATED BY FARMER 
PRIOR TO MOVING TO GOODFARE 


Location of previous farm Number of farmers 
Goodfare U 
Locally within 15 miles 10 


Elsewhere in Peace River District 
Elsewhere in Alberta 

Elsewhere in Canada 

Europe 


Never farmed elsewhere 49 


Total 87 


in the western part, is definitely marginal. The physical 

avid=ec UiMa tic +cOnGl trons eethe “Size "or “farms, the «type "of-farm— 
ing economy and the lack of management ability all contribute 
tomes Thas lowtincome agricultural situation “1s =thetbasic 


reason why for many off-farm employment is a necessity. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GOODFARE'S RESIDENT POPULATION 


Nalson states that, "the determinants of the mobility 
of farm people can be broadly classified as demographic influ- 
ences, the home environment and the world outside the home" 
(NamesON se) IGe 5m Dee bh) aS Chapters considers the f£inst two 
of these influences, that is, the demography and the home 
environment of Goodfare residents. The third factor "the 
world outside the home" is discussed in Chapter VI on "off- 
farm employment".  Detalls of “the age, sex, family and ethnic 
characteristic of residents are included as well as a discus- 
Sion of educational levels and social participation within 
Eiom COMMUN LLY se nes implications OL these factors for of f— 
farm employment and migration are only briefly mentioned as 
Eheyeare discussea fully an Chapter VII. As dge 1S Of par-— 
ticular relevance to the study any Significant differences 
in demographic or social characteristics which occur between 
the two age groups (under and over forty years of age) are 


emphasised, 


Age and Sex Structure 


Thirty-three per cent of the male respondents in 
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Goodfare were under forty years oles and therefore if the 
eeornes ic is) correct: are more likely to utilize off—-farm 
employment as a transitional stage towards full-time non- 
agricultural employment. Fourteen male residents (15 per 
cent) were over sixty-five years old, and ten of these were 
sbuli cperatingsfarms jalthough usually in a limited) manner. 
Wives were in many cases five to ten years younger than their 
husbands. 

The age/sex structure of the adult farm poptiation of 
Goodfiare is shown in Figure 8, and compared with the rural 
farm population an the wholesor Alberta “(Canada WD.B.S:; 
Populeacion, General Ciemecteristics;mVvoOl.. | [1-10] ~el906; p. 
20-29). It can be seen that in Goodfare there is a greater 
PBOPORcCLON Ol eMalestinwcunesOvererinty age, GgroupPrrhnan: for 
Alberta as a whole, but conversely there are fewer females 
in this category. However, there is an above average propor- 
TLOnwO Ley Olen aI nmCleom OnLy LOL LOLrtcy-nines age. Groups, | Two, Lac-— 
torsy contribute to this. Firstly, therevare four bachelors 
over sixty-five in the area, and secondly, several farmers 
over sixty are married to women who are fifteen to twenty 
years younger than they are. The ratio of males to females 
resident on farms in Goodfare is 114 to 100 which is less 
than the average for the rural farm populations in Canada 
and considerably less than the Alberta rural farm average 

Mee respondent is here synonymous with male head of 
Mousehold, and thus this figure excludes any male adult chil- 
Geenpecti ill livang at) home. werhis figure would be the same also 


BOreee cull Oper aLoLs .« (There are no male heads of households 
under forty who are,not also farmers.) 
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ricure 8 AGE AND SEX STRUCTURE OF RESIDENT FARM POPULATION 
OVER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE: GOODFARE AND ALBERTA 


Age group 


FEMALE 


Male 
f : ZZ) Albert lation 1966 : 
Female oodiare pongo 1922 eee ae ar Source: Field survey and D.B.S.Population 1966 
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which is 122 males to 100 females (Canada, D.B.S. Census of 
Ceregejm Ural yandguroan won lations, (Bud 1.7 «1-276 1961)” 

There are fifteen farmers" sons still living at home 
but only two of these work on the farm. The others have 
local jobs mainly at Beaverlodge or Hythe. In the two cases 
where the son is helping on the family farm, either the 
father or the son is able to engage in off-farm employment 
for most of the year. There are no Single women living in 
Goodfare although there are three widows. 

For Alberta as a whole a high proportion of male 
farm residents belongs within the forty to fifty age group. 
In Goodfare there are fewer farmers in this middle age 
category than any other ten year age group. This may be a 
reflection of the stage of development that settlement in 
Goodiare. baSserecched mm lnebmagority Of LarmeoperaLonssare 
either those who settled in the 1920's or 1930's and are 
therefore now reaching old age or else are more recent 
oecupants who came to Goodfare in the 1960's and who have 


therefore not yet reached middle age. 


BamUlyeStructuresand Size 

ThemstCUGtuLe Oletatm fankl@eswis ankimportantalLactor 
tec iomoCUOySOlamOoL Uy ympaGticularly an ttseeltegteon 
changing economic requirements. The average number of chil- 
dren resident at home in Goodfare in 1969 was 2.75, which 
Useolightlysabovesthew1966average:oie2.19 LoreruraljAlberta 


(Canada, D.B.S. Population, Households and Mamie eseeavol.s 2 
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7, 
[2-10], 1966; p. 63-2). If one excludes families without 
children (four couples have no children and there are five 
bachelors) then 57 per cent of Goodfare families have a total 
of four or more children resident at home and 10 per cent 
have Over seven (Figure 9). 

Although comparable data are not available, many 
people mentioned that within the last ten years, the popula- 
tion structure of the Goodfare district has changed consider- 
ably. -By the 1950's many of the early settlers had*teached 
Old age and either retired or died, their children were grown 
up and most had left home. This is the type of situation 
one usually expects to find in poor rural areas. However, as 
mentioned previously, during the 1960's much of the land 
which waS vacant in the district was taken up again, often 
by younger people. Thus there is now a higher proportion of 
VoOuUNng residents than=one Might expect. pOutsof astotal pop- 
Wmlatawonwot 396 Living an the Goodfare district there are 201 


dependent children, 54 of pre-school age and 147 at school. 


Education 

Educational levels and age are often related.and 
these in turn have a bearing on mobility. Better educated 
people usually have a broader outlook on ‘life with greater 
aspirations and are also in a more favorable position in 
terms of obtaining alternative employment. 


Changes in the educational system have resulted in 
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greatly improved levels of education for the younger genera- 
tion. Educational reform was greatest in the 1940's when the 
small local schools were gradually phased out and improved 
transportation made longer journeys to school feasible. 
These local schools provided education only to Grade eight 
level and many people did not have the @jejersnemuhgevien? Ver pabhet 
PieotmeehelrecdicallongpeVvond thismpointea There were four 
small schools in the study area, the last of which closed in 
the early 1950's. Since then all children have attended 
Schools at Beaverlodge or Hythe. Not only are children able 
to receive education to the Grade twelve level but they also 
aLewexposed tO an environment beyond that of the farm, and 
Clessctal! sLuLdlecOmmunLLy “hewhiache they liver 

Educational levels of male heads of household were 
examined on the basis of the two age groups distinguished 
iethass study (Table 4). 9 90 those over forty years ot age, 
oUNper Cent had Jradereitgqht OG nine education and oniy 15 
De Gee Chl emilade tole meecOulcatOleLianethis. "ln thes uncdenerOmly. 
age group 85 per cent had Grade eight or nine education and 
Pec ioOug ie GOne AGM lLessmLoanmtuts NOt, One Nad taken Grade 
twelve. Considering the fact that seven of these were under 
Pile eyes Gee ticWwEsuUrDr lL Sing sean exp lanaldon Omens 
Weve bom ciotevl th thenexception, Of one, ali these whad been 
born in Goodfare and after leaving school and working at 
home they had eventually taken over the farms from their 
Gotiete. aWilen the prospect Of acquiring, a farm 1t is prob-— 


able that they were not motivated to complete their high 
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TABLE 4 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF FARM OPERATOR ACCORDING TO AGE 
Age Grade 


“i a 6 7 8 2) 10 Jeu eZ Tota. 


Under 40 - - - ~ Sarees 2 2 0 Pag | 
Over 40 ak 2 4 ih” Pash aks) at 3 5 59 
7 Na LM 1 


Operators a8 2 4 Thy Se 7 at 5) 5 5 86 


school education. 

Figure 10 shows the differences in educational stand- 
ards between husbands and wives (regardless of age) in the 
CeeCtaGemd lotr Cl mem omOomuOUSmtiatl the wives: ares better 
educated than their husbands whereas only 15 per cent of the 
husbands had Grade ten education or higher, 52 per cent of 
the wives had reached this level. 

Pieweducamlonalmctandardeof children ofsthe Goodfare 
dis pelote Swi aieesUDei@V orm tOmthat Of their panlencs.. jOL@the 
fifteen working children who were still living at home eleven 
had Grade ten or more. One hundred and thirteen children had 
left home and 71 per cent of these had reached Grade ten or 
more. Forty per cent had completed Grade twelve, * 

rie this table and some subsequent tables the total of 
LAr OperaLOusmascmoo.  lhis includes 83 male farm Operators, 
and 3/ex—-farm Operators who still live on their farms but 
rent out the land. One operator who is a widow is excluded. 

2 rhe range in ages of children who have left home 
VarLes from sixteen to forty-five. All of those completing 
less than Grade ten were over twenty-five years old and had 


thus not been subject to the more recent legislation con- 
cerning school leaving age. 


Number 


FIGURE 10 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF GOODFARE FARM OPERATORS AND 
THEIR WIVES 


Grade completed 


Wives 


Farm operators 
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Although the number of children who have finished 
school and are still living at home is small, there appears 
to be little difference in educational levels between them 
ance EnOse wi0sbavegmiguated stable 8) spa 7/i/).-- sthas is .con— 
ELA CO NOS teres cauchmermcings,; = Lone examples Olsone found 
Enateln part. of Indiana a greater proportion of the non- 
migrant population had less than Grade twelve education com- 
Paredgwith the migrant. population (Olson, 1960, p. 15). An 
explLanatvon, fore thisamaymber (natatnie Majyority.of those still 
Levinggat, NOMescOomNOtmIinmreact work tull—timeson the farm. 
The main reason that they have been able to stay at home is 
that they are sufficiently educated and trained to be able 


to compete for the relatively few local jobs available, 


Further Training 

A person's ability to obtain alternative employment 
LomanmetimDOLtan Geine Uencemons hws «deCisi On wwhethery Ommnct, LO 
Migrate. Those who have been trained in a field other than 
farming are in a much better position in the job market. An 
GLOcieratMer, WltimiOmskigteothem= than farming, and yet not 
making a success of farming, is often discouraged in his 
attempts to migrate because of the difficulty he has in find- 
thoes OO. Leeshouldwalsomspescasier psychologically for, a 
person to leave the farm if he has some attachments outside 
agriculture. Twenty-five of the farm operators had some 
Peto CROLL MBE Lab I nG@amcehmleavingmecniool (Table 5).5 Of 


these seven had spent some time at Agricultural College (only 
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TABLE 5 


TRAINING RECEIVED BY FARM OPERATORS 


Type of Number 
iets a ih ewe Ke | of Farmers 
Teacher ae 
Agricultural iL 


Technical (Welding, 


engineering, etc.) 8 
Apprenticeship 8 
Other 1 
None (oes 

iene. 86 


8 per cent of-total), eight had some technical training in 
welding, engineering or mechanics, eight had served 
apprenticeships, (usually as craftsmen such as carpenters, 
or blacksmiths) and one had trained as a teacher. In most 
cases those with technical training had taken short courses 
lasting only a few weeks. Apprentices had on-the-job train- 
ing lasting up to five years. A number of those with train- 
ing were first generation immigrants who had trained before 
migeatangaco Canadare dngsuch Gases asamechanics: andjcar— 
penters, their qualifications were often not recognized as 
being equivalent to Canadian requirements. 

For farmers with agricultural training there would 
be a possibility of working locally at the Beaverlodge Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station. However, most of the farm 


operators who had been trained were competent farmers with 
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Dz 
above average management ability and were less likely to want 
to give up farming. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the farm operators stated 
that they had worked full-time at occupations other than 
farming, usually before they married and settled down. The 
majority had been engaged in unskilled manual jobs such as 
Cons tiuc MOnveiLEUCKmaIg VbCGpmUnberinggos Oflerig work. 

Twenty-five per cent of the farmers' wives had taken 
TUGTNeLwecducatlones eUSUalaye Chismwas ateagmoresadvancedslevel 
than that of their husbands. Seven out of twenty-two had 
trained as teachers, and one had a university education. 

Nine had taken business courses, usually lasting a year, 
while two were qualified nurses and three had training as 
nursing aides. Eighty-six per cent of all the wives had 
WOrKeEGe prior toOmMarriage, albhough 40 per scent of these: had 
been engaged in private household or farm work. The most 
frequent occupations for women were as Service workers such 
as waitresses, 15 per cent had done clerical work and 15 per 
eent.~had been teachers, or nurses. 

Despite the fact that the wives were usually better 
educated and had more experience in other occupations, their 
influence on Migration potential is limited as most have 
ehuidcenealomsO  WOouldetindeLt dirticult to engage an tull- 


bimesemployment Bi they did migrate to an urban areas 


ernnitoceana Cultural Characteristics 


ne 


Numerically, no on@ ethnic group dominates the 
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population of tne Goodfare "district, although persons of 
British, German and Scandinavian origin make up 70 per cent 
cf the inhabitants. However, as noted previously, the German 
influence has historically been dominant and is still most 
obvious today. Scandinavian influence is not noticeable as 
there are no first generation immigrants and as there are no 
Pangudo ce beasriersethosesoOr British Origin quickly=lose their 
national identity. 

Although statistically there appears to be little 
Significant relationship between birthplace and the type or 
success of farming operations it was noticeable whilst inter- 
viewing in certain instances that the environment in which 
the operator was raised did have some effect. More farm 
Operators (51 per cent) were born in Alberta than elsewhere. 
This includes 29 per cent who had been born in the Peace 
RivetmeDistri cu, sOLrewhichm2 0Qmper cent were from Goodrare, “and 
22 per cent from outside the Peace River District mainly from 
the Edmonton and Red Deer districts (Figure 11). These, plus 
those born in Saskatchewan account for 60 per cent of farm 
operators. Most of these had had limited experience with 
livestock. Twenty-five per cent of the operators had been 
born in Europe and therefore would have had experience in 
mixed farming. Perhaps the greatest differences were in 
ihcenemeyeOL landeucilization., For example, one farmer 
raised in Eastern Canada was operating a successful mixed 


farm based predominantly on cattle and pigs. Although it was 
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not a large farm, it was run intensively and he needed the 
Gud VSeameshel peor gonesorehusssons:,tHespointed out tthat tn- 
like many farmers raised in the area he was not wasteful, 

For example, as a result of past experience he made use of 
Beomstcaweinsteadsogeletting atelaesinethesfields, thus *maxi-— 
mizing the use of his land. Most European farmers favoured 

a mixed economy although those from poorer areas still clung 
to a subsistence type of agriculture with perhaps too much 
diversity to be profitable. 

When the birthplaces of husbands and wives were com- 
pared it was noticeable that many more husbands than wives 
were born in Goodfare (Figure 11) whereas more wives were 
born in Beaverlodge and Hythe. This is probably due to the 
early migration of females from Goodfare immediately after 
leaving school, Most would leave home in search of jobs and 
thus find husbands elsewhere. Goodfare men would therefore 
look for wives in the nearby towns. Ninety per cent of Good- 
fare's male residents were brought up on farms, fewer wives 
7 per cent) had farm backgrounds, although a further 14 


per cent were brought up in a rural environment (Table 6). 


TABLE 6 
TYPE OF UPBRINGING OF ADULT MALE RESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 
Type of Upbringing 
Rural farm Rural non-farm Urban 


Husband 90.2% - S) her} 
Wife ele) UG eles 9324 
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Twenty-five per cent of the marriages were between 
men aol Sree of the same ethnic origin; nearly all of these 
were in the over forty age group. With fewer first genera- 
tion immigrants in the area ethnic origin is now of little 
importance to marriages. Only twenty years ago in Goodfare 
the German language was spoken in public by most residents. 
One woman who arrived in Goodfare during the late 1940's 
claimed that she felt alienated within the community because 
she spoke no German and even had difficulty making herself 
understood at the Jocalsstore.. The population is now, how- 
ever, well integrated and ethnic barriers no longer exist. 
in the earlier days of settlement there was much inter-marriage 
between Goodfare families and the kinship system in the area 


is complex. 


soctalsvarticipation 

The lively community spirit in Goodfare is a very 
noticeable phenomenon. Ina rela rural settlement at the 
present time when out-migration particularly of younger 
people is increasing one usually sees signs of a decaying 
community such as abandoned stores and village halls. How- 
ever, in Gocdfare, despite the fact that agriculturally it 
is poor and the majority of young people leave as soon as they 
finish school, there is considerable community activity. This 
is even more surprising in view of the fact that Goodfare is 
within ten miles of Beaverlcdge and Hythe where there are 


numerous social activities including sporting facilities, bars 
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66 
and various clubs. 

One of the more impressive indications of community 
So hGw Sather nurcnm ateu i eeeetiis =i seused jointly by the 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics. It was renovated by Goodfare 
residents as a centennial project during 1967, when it was 
removed from its former location several miles south of 
Goodfare and relocated in the village. The painting was 
done by Goodfare 4-H clubs. 

The viltage halisat«Goodfare isiin regular use for 
meetings, dances and other social gatherings and it is oper- 
ated by an active Hall Board (Plate I) ae Some of the more 
active clubs are the various church organisations, Junior 
Hovestevabdensp;eonasciem4—-H Clubs. § ihe Latter 1s supported 
largely by children of school age and it was mentioned that 
at present interest seemed to be declining as some of the 
former leaders have left school and moved elsewhere. Certain 
local farmers however, provide leadership assistance and the 
club meets frequently and organises numerous activities. 

The store in Goodfare village flourishes and carries 
a wide range of goods and in addition has a gas pump. Most 
residents have to go to Beaverlodge or Hythe for their mail 
and major grocery shopping is usually done in the larger 
stores there. A considerable amount of trade comes from out- 
Sade Goodftare community, fromthe Indian settlement) ab Kelly 
Lake, a small community twelve miles west of Goodfare in 


British Columbia. Goodfare store is one of the few remaining 
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Plate 10, 


Plate ll. 


The Anglican and Roman Cathotie Church at 
Goodfare. 


The Village Hall, Goodfare:; 


68 
private fur trading posts in the Peace River. The Indians 
bring their furs to the store during the trapping season and 
Cot enenunsumicwmed tt fonethis throughout) the year?s Thus. as far 
as Indian trade goes, the store is more or less assured of 
their custom, The store changed hands a few years ago and 
the rumoured asking price was $40,000 which is some indica- 
tion of the value of its business. The most recent evidence 
Giaiache (CCM Uys DUGl betcesti liestrong in Goodtare= is “the 
construction by elocalmresrdents of a skating wrink! © Despite 
the fact that both Beaverlodge and Hythe have rinks, Goodfare 
residents wanted their own, and through various money raising 
activities and voluntary labour, they were able to construct 
one, which was completed in the fall of 1969. 

The key to the success of community activities in 
Goodfare appeared to be the competent leadership provided by 
several residents. The failure of community functions is 
frequently attributed to lack of such leadership, and the 
break-down of activities is often blamed on the fact that 
potential leaders migrate. Goodfare is fortunate because 
several farmers have leadership ability. It is these handful 
that organise the majority of the activities and these same 
people are on the whole the more prosperous farmers in the 
neighborhood. This is not surprising as, presumably, the 
same organisational qualities they display in community 
leadership contribute to the success of their farms. Gener- 
ally speaking, most of these men were between forty and 


tabty years Of age. 
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Social activities of Goodfare residents are not limi- 
ted’ to just the local area and there is active participation 
in various organisations in Beaverlodge and Hythe such as the 
Legion, the Farmers Union and sports clubs. There was greater 
participation in organisations by the husband than the wife. 
Considering the families as a whole, 62 per cent had one or 
more members belonging to some type of community organisation, 
SUChWeoom LCs ak se BOALG ore tind Rink COM tree, Junior MOorest 
Wardens or fraternal organisations. Fifty per cent were 
apie ta ved vO" anChuLci moO percent belonged tGsagr cultural 
organisations and 35 per cent to sports organisations (Table 
7). These figures are a little misleading as in many instan- 


ces attendance at meetings was infrequent. There seemed to 


TABLE 7 


MEMBERSHIP BY GOODFARE FAMILIES IN COMMUNITY ORGANISATIONS 


Total 
fypesor (Organisation Number 
a a a ee a ei OL 
Community Chuneh AGrcuit ura Ll Spor tsig@ramilies 
Percentage 
of fami- 
lies parti- 
CioaLing 62.4% 49.5% 60.2% 37.6% 94 


be greater enthusiasm for such informal activities as building 
the skating rink or attending the annual Goodfare picnic com- 
pared with attending regular meetings. 

This community spirit is also evident in everyday 


activities. Seventy-two per cent of the residents said they 
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liked living in the Goodfare district and only 5 per cent did 
not, the remainder were indifferent. When asked, "Why do you 
yeewtiving inet pes Goodtare arear”, “52 per cent replied that 
it was a good neighbourhood with friendly neighbours. It was 
often mentioned that if help was needed on the farm or in the 
home because of machinery breakdown or illness residents 
couldare ly Onsrnel rene enbOurs. rassistance., wThis iis also a 
reason, mentioned by several farmers, for being willing to 
leave their wives to go out to work during the winter because 
help was always available if needed. The presence of family 
and friends and the fact that Goodfare was their home were the 
major reasons given for liking the Goodfare district. 

It waS mentioned by several residents that this commu- 
nity feeling was strengthened because nearly all the farmers 
WeLlecmeined Simi@arusituation,~ that 2s, One of financial) insec— 
urity and were therefore dependent on each others help from 
time to time. One would expect that the social attachments 
fo the community would act as an impediment to migration, 


alenough statistically sthere is no Significant relationship. 


Living Standards 

No specific information was obtained on an individual 
basis concerning living standards, although certain general- 
isations can be made. On the whole, standards of housing 
were ssystetes Most houses were constructed of wood although all 
were served by electricity which was brought into the area in 
the mid 1950's. Many houses lacked plumbing facilities al- 


though a large number possessed a freezer. A freezer, although 
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a luxury item to urban dwellers is almost a necessity to 
people in remote rural areas some distance from stores. The 
household economy is also helped considerably if garden pro- 
duce and game are frozen. Most houses had telephones. This 
service was brought into the area several years ago, and is 
a facility that few people would now be without. Televisions 
were fairly common but there were few other luxury items. 
Some houses were built by the farmers themselves or 
with the help of neitghbours#withrcarpentry skill.» Plate 12 
shows a house built by the owner, who in this instance was 
also a carpenter; as the family grew additional rooms were 
added. The addition of extra rooms iS a common practice, 
although some families with several children had problems of 
overcrowding. Relocation of houses is also quite common. 
Houses sometimes become available if a farm is bought to in- 
corporate into another operating farm, and if the house is in 
s SULA (epexetel veteravchiinsweye) alte iaitsiye Jeye) Steliel Gidekbcchesilings Wishbehl lis vhs 
a reasonable price. 


Because of lack of finance available for housing, 


people make Useyot available = resources. Plate T35shows) two 
converted school houses in Goodfare village. One is lived 
in and the other is used as an apiary. Plates 14-15 show 


two other houses in the village; both are small consisting 
of two or three rooms and are occupied by retired people. 
With the exception of the family running the store and one 
Goiem anil yd ie the wiihabstantsyot Goodtare village are 


Tetired. Most havermoved there from the surrounding district, 
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Farm house in Goodfare, built by farmer, 
additional rooms have been added to accomo- 


Ca cemoe OW lng rams 1a. 


(Note television aerial.) 


Two 
The 
one 


converted school houses in Goodfare village. 


one on the right is used as a house and the 
Sesto Lelieeeas Aiea play, 
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Plates 14 and 15, 


Two small houses in Goodfare village 
occupied by retired farmers, 
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74 
rather than moving to Beaverlodge and Hythe because housing 
and local taxes are much cheaper. 

Improvements to farm houses are usually last on the 
list of prtvorities. During 1968, 56 per cent of the farmers 
bought machinery but only 26 per cent made any improvements 
or bought any major appliances for their houses. 

It was noticeable that Goodfare residents who had 
been born and brought up in Europe tended to pay more atten- 
tion to the appearance of their homes. Several fairly recent 
German settlers who were no better off financially than their 
neighbours had far superior houses. 

Are poor living conditions a factor in a person's 
decision to migrate? Certainly the farmers are aware that 
other people live in better conditions. However, most have 
been brought up in’ Similar conditions all their lives and 
probably many of them would prefer to remain poor and live 
iiecMe COUNLTY  suathemetnanetakera chance on acquiring —finan— 


cial security by moving to a town. 


CHAPTER V 


MIGRATIONAL TRENDS 


This study is concerned basically with the potential 
mobility of the farm operator and his dependent family. How- 


ever, as Nalson comments: 
\aew 22am tations snecher methodologies of some (studies 
have resulted in great emphasis being placed on the immo- 
bile members of the community and their way of life, with 
insufficient weight being given to the mobile siblings of 
immobilestarmers.s. 9.0, A study of aicommunity atvone 
point in time becomes a study of a residual population 
unless adeguate genealogical data is (sic) collected for 
Leet ER eemeMbetonO mca tEcommunuryime nO. Oye 95S) 


To meet this criticism details concerning the charac- 
teristics of the migrant children of Goodfare residents were 
collected and are discussed here. The only former farm opera- 
tors interviewed were those who had retired and were living 
in Goodfare village. In order, however, to obtain a more 
eonplete picture Ci out-migration from the area respondents 
were asked the location and, where applicable, the present 
occupation of the.former owner of -therr land. 

To conclude the section on migration, data were col- 


lected from respondents concerning attitudes toward migration. 


a A 


One hundred and thirteen children of Goodfiare resi- 
dents who had left school had migrated from home, representing 


Compe rececn SOs hemtOLal number OL Children. “Farty=two per 
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76 
cent of these migrants were female (Figure 12), (there were 
no working daughters remaining at home). The migrants ranged 
in age from sixteen to forty-five, and with the exception of 
sixteen who had worked at home or: locally for a time, all had 
left home immediately after finishing school. For 73 per 
cent of the migrants, Goodfare was their birthplace. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the migrants were married, 
Those who are still single are in most cases not yet settled 
in a permanent residence or occupation. They include 9 per 
cent who have left home to obtain further education (only 
two,out Of ten Strll studying were married) and a further 13 
per cent who are young men working at jobs of a transient 


NaLlure Such as consenuction lumbering» and oll) rig work, 


Educational Standards 

Compared with the educational standards of Goodfare 
residents, discussed in the preceding chapter, the standards 
reached by their children appear high. This is a reflection, 
on the whole, of improved educational facilities. Seventy- 
one per cent of the migrants had Grade ten education or more 
and 40 per cent had completed Grade twelve. 

It is often suggested that there are significant dif- 
ferences in educational levels between migrant and non-migrant 
Peo eutOlseerGumO lSOn peLoOU;eperl>)  mmenoOwevVel, in iGoodrare 
this does not appear to be so, and those remaining at home had 
reached a comparable educational level to those who had migra- 


ted (Table 8). As mentioned previously, those living at home, 
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TABLE 8 


EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF MIGRANT AND NON-MIGRANT 
CHILDREN, CURRENTLY WORKING 


Total 
ae Number 
6 Ui 8 9 10 Shab ibys 
Percentage 
of 
Migrants Ome o MeO MeO Ome Lo Or mule/n) es Ole 100% 
ees 
Percentage 
of non- 
migrants a Wena =< Tl a (Op A ee) | PARLE dee 0 eee UO 100% 
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but not working on the farm were engaged in skilled occupa- 
tions, and three of the eight who were working at home had 


attended agricultural college. 


Further Training 
Out Of miieemigrantsrconrcy—one Ned) takenmrurtners train — 


ing, of whom twenty-four were female (Table 9). Business and 


TABLE 


FURTHER TRAINING OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Trading Number 


UoHLVeLrSsiLy pwedchner training, 


HUnLOLeCeOuwegc 0 
Agricultural College 4 
Nursino or Nursing aide 4 
Glerical Kah 
Technical--welding 8 
Apprenticeship 2 
Hairdressing 2 
None 72 


Total UES} 
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78 
clerical training was the most popular for girls. Of the ele- 
ven who had taken such training, all except three had taken 
the One year course offered at Grande Prairie Junior College. 
Two girls had trained as teachers, two had a university edu- 
cation, and three had taken some courses at the Junior Col- 
fede we O LnCrecralningsanciudedasnursing, nursing alde, sand 
hairdressing. 

Amongst the male migrants eight had been trained in 
technical subjects such as engineering, welding, and mechan- 
ics, four had attended agricultural college, two had univer- 
Sity degrees, two were working as apprentices and one was 
Craining to besan accountant. 

Of those who had not left home immediately after 
finishing school, 70 per cent were girls, who had worked 
locally for a short time as clerks, waitresses or shop assis- 
tants. Of the men, only two had worked on the farm prior to 
migrating, the other three who had continued to live at home 


foreastime were all engaged sins truck mraving: 


Initial Migratory Destinations 

Initial migratory movements were in 47 per cent of 
the cases no further than Grande Prairie, which included 21 
per cent of all migrants who moved only as far as Beaverlodge 
and Hythe. Lleven per cent moved elsewhere in the Peace 
Raversbpistricc, 16 per Cent moved to Edmonton and 5 per cent 
went to live elsewhere in Alberta. Approximately 80 per 


cent of those moving to Edmonton and Grande Prairie did so 
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POoerecelVer furiner education Or training. British Columbia 
eo sebacced ayiatrlyeliohe proportion of the migrants. and 15.4 
per cent made their initial move there. These initial move- 
ments are shown in relation to the migrants' present resi- 


dence win Figure 13, 


Present Residence 

Migrants often do not settle in the place to which 
they initially move. Of the migrants from Goodfare, 39 per 
cent made one or more subsequent moves. When these movements 
were cross-tabulated it was noticeable that certain places 
were more favourable to the Stability of migrants than others. 

Twenty-three migrants had moved from Goodfare to 
Beaverlodge and fifteen of these are still resident there. 
From Grande Prairie, five out of the twenty-nine who initially 
migrated there moved to Edmonton, eighteen remained in Grande 
Prairie, two returned nearer home to Beaverlodge and Hythe, 
and the other four moved to various other places. 

Of the twelve migrants who initially migrated to vari- 
ous places in the Peace River District, two had moved into 
Grande Prairie, and only two moved out of the Peace, one to 
go to Edmonton and one to the Northwest Territories, 

If one considers initial movements from Goodfare to 
all places in the Peace River District then of the sixty-four 
Mice See peLEcentas Lib lenmcmain within the area, “This 
Eepeesencsms4 per cent Of the totalwmigrant children from 


Goodfare, 
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Figure 13. MIGRATIONAL MOVEMENTS OF CHILDREN OF 
GOODFARE RESIDENTS 
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It appears that those whose initial move is straight 
from Goodfare to Edmonton are much more mobile. Of the 
eighteen who went to live there only five remain, seven have 
returned either to Beaverlodge or Grande Prairie and five 
have moved elsewhere in Alberta or British Columbia. As 
mentioned previously a large proportion of migrants to Edmon- 
LOunobe mw riOSespUrSUINGstUrtner seaucation Or straining, it is 
interesting that so few remain in the city to obtain jobs 
and that a relatively large proportion have returned to the 
Peace River District. Six other migrants, three who moved 
initially to British Columbia and three to elsewhere in Canada, 
have also returned to Grande Prairie or Beaverlodge. The 
majority of migrants however, to other areas of Alberta and 


British Columbia have remained fairly settled. 


Occupation of Migrants 

The most popular occupations were clerical work for 
women (17.2 per cent and operative jobs for men (also 17.2 
pet cent) (Table 0) > Twelve (12.9 per cent) were engaged 
as service workers. These were mainly women working as 
waitresses, hairdressers and nursing aides. Nine hold pro- 
fessional posts, mostly as teachers, eight are farming, ten 
aeewObtaining LUrther education and nine work as »labourers. 
The remaindei are engaged in a variety of jobs such as sales 
Work ox Carpentry. This general classification of occupa-— 


tions was further categorized according to the type of work 
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TABLE 10 
PRESENT OCCUPATION OF ALL MIGRANTS 

Occupation Number of Migrants 
Professional,technical 9 
Farmer 8 
Managers - office ab 
Clerical 16 
Sales 4 
Craftsmen 4 
Operative 16 
Private household 4 
Service eZ 
Labourer ) 
Student eo 

Toa! 932 


in an attempt to see if there was any resemblance between 
the type of work commonly undertaken by farmers as off-farm 
employment and migrants on a full-time basis. With the exclu- 
sion of female migrants it was found that 48 per cent of the 
migrant males were engaged in occupations that were common 
types of off-farm employment in the Goodfare district. These 
included work with lumber and oil companies, trucking, 
Gamelpil larmtragrors(CAl)Mmoperating, construction and road 
grading. 
These jobs on the whole require only minimal training 
and are mainly Sits of doors. They are therefore ideally 
lolassified Seco mCiiGmuG mene U on sCelsls mluicexeOt 
UcevpalLlOncmenGminGustatespe = (BUrecal OL Census, Washington, 
BI 60.3 
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82 
suited to farmers' sons especially those with low educational 
levels. sWork with Lumber, oil-and-construction companies is 
usually a seasonal or part-time basis, but as many of the 
young men are single this presents no real problems, Fre- 
quently on leaving school they prefer to obtain a labouring 
job which although seasonal does not involve moving too far 
from home. Later, when they are more aware of job opportun- 
ities, and perhaps wish to marry and settle down, they are 
pLlepared to looks furthernsatield for a more stable occupation, 
The influence of this young labour force competing for the 
same jobs as farmers will be discussed in the following 
SeceLon. 

On reaching school leaving age most of those academi- 
cally capable of continuing their education did so. MTwenty- 
Seignumper Cent hadygone on to gunionycollege, eqricultural 
college or university. The majority however, must seek 
employment away from home once they leave school, and for 
59 per cent this was the reason given for leaving. 

For girls there is an alternative to leaving home in 
Seaven OL aduyObmme that lo Marriage. Fourteen dvd nov leave 
home till they married, and of these ten were married immed- 


jately after finishing school. 


Differential Patterns of Migration between Males and Females 
The migrational data were cross-tabulated and further 
analysed in an attempt to reveal any significant differences 


of migrational behaviour between the sexes. 
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83 
Differences in educational levels were noted between 


males and females (Table 11). Approximately 70 per cent of 


TABLE 11 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF MALE AND FEMALE MIGRANTS 


Grade 
6 7 8 9 10 ieee 2 siehets ul 
Male 
Beneencage= | hI winko mmm 6 3 oe eee LOE > Sscete Oe OF 100% 
54 
Female = lay momeMmLe TO © 8.5 . 25.4) 39.0 100% 
Percentage - =e) 


both sexes completed Grade ten or more but a greater oor 
tion of males than females left school after completing Grade 
ten.) Only J per=cent Of “the males lert atiterm Grade eleven 
whereas 26 per cent of the females left after this grade. A 
possible explanation for this may be that, unlike males, they 
are unable to obtain well paid jobs with only Grade ten educa- 
BaChmond slbalsmOucenmccecsany mLOGe chem CO) Obtain furchen 
Crag ning. § Mnheresis very latte lesopportunity to remain at home 
and work locally, and even in Grande Prairie there is stiff 
competition for jobs. More females therefore, remained in 
school after Grade ten but left after Grade eleven because 
this is the required level if they wish to continue with 
further training in business or as nursing aides, 

It has frequently been suggested that migrational 
movements of males and females differ because the motivations 


ecemclt erent e.g. Nalson, L968,)p. /8). Whereas the major 
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84 
reason for the migration of males is to obtain employment 
the motivating force behind females is often to search for a 
marriage partner. As mentioned previously, fourteen girls 
married and left home immediately after finishing school. 
Since leaving home many more female migrants have married. 
Seventy-six per cent of the female migrants are married com- 
pated with #59 pertcent of the males. 

Chi-square tests applied to the patterns of initial 
migration of both sexes revealed that differential movements 
were Significantly related to the sex of the migrant at the 
5 per cent level. Further examination of the data showed 
thatemales! tended stormigmuate initially further from home. 
Whereas only 36 per cent of the females migrated beyond 
Grande Prairie, 66 per cent of the males moved further (Fig- 
ure 14), 

Noticeable differences occurred between the movement 
of males and females to Edmonton and British Columbia. Twice 
as many females (20 per cent) as males moved to Edmonton, 
whereas the reverse was true of movements to British Columbia, 

Subsequent migrational movements also showed differ- 
ential patterns. The proportion of male migrants to Grande 
Prairie increased by 5.6 per cent eres the female migrant 
population decreased by 10 per cent. The number of girls 
taking one year business courses at Grande Prairie and then 
findings jobs elsewhere may account for this. Several did 


return to work in Beaverlodge and there was an increase here 
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FIGURE 14 iheak 
COMPARATIVE INITIAL a 
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85 
Otmomper Cente oy  ellalesmigrants, Secondary Migrational 
moves out of Edmonton were common to both sexes. British 
Columbia attracted 5 per cent more female migrants in later 
movements but showed a 2 per cent decline in male migrants. 
It would appear that the search for job opportunities causes 
many Subsequent movements amongst the male migrants, result- 
ing in a decline in the male migrants to Beaverlodge, Edmon- 
ton and British Columbiawhere competition for jobs is great- 
est, and an increased migration to Grande Prairie, the 
Northwest Territorves and Other parts of Alberta. Sixty -per 
cent of the females remained in the Peace River District. 
A possible explanation is that many have married farmers 
within the Peace and therefore are fairly stabilised in their 


residence, 


Migrational Trends of Past Occupants 

Within the past twenty years there has been a change 
imeoperators ony 62yper) cent of the farms in Goodfare,, in 
22 per cent of the cases the previous occupier died whilst 
scl Operating athe armas 2) pers cent retired, 32) per cent 
migrated and .4 per cent rented out their land although: they 


Steliearemainedein: thesarm house .(Tablewl2),, 


TABLE 12 
PREVIOUS FARM OPERATOR 


Deceased Retired Migrated Rented land out 
Coitnda levee Ola vem— 
ises 


ey, 33 23 5 
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Twenty-six (81 per cent) of the thirty-three farmers 
tia tCeretiredsdidmnotegosnunthersthanswGrandesPrainiess Of 
these, six remained in the Goodfare district and fifteen went 
to Beaverlodge or Hythe. Two went to live in Edmonton and 


Cheee went Stowe ustush Columbta (Table 13) . 


TABLE 13 


LOCATION OF PREVIOUS OPERATORS WHO RETIRED 


rE 


Location Number 
Goodfare 6 
Beaverlodge or Hythe 18) 
Grande Prairie 5 
Edmonton Zz 
Elsewhere in Alberta it 
BELELSh Comumb ia 5 
Unknown mL 
Total Bs) 


The migrational pattern of the past occupants was 
over a period of twenty years and therefore may not be truly 
representative of trends today. Twenty-eight per cent (7) 
of all migrants who did not retire went to Beaverlodge or 
Hythe, and 20 per cent (5) stayed in the Goodfare district 
(Table 14). Small numbers also went elsewhere in Alberta, 
British Columbia, and the United States. Nine (4.5 per cent) 
migrants moved elsewhere to farm (Table 15). No other 
QcCenpalion Was sOUCStauGING sil tts attraction, and migrants 


WecemenpMoyed in a diversity Of jobs’ such aS garage worker, 
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TABLE 14 


LOCATION OF PREVIOUS OPERATORS WHO MIGRATED 


Location Number 
Goodfare 5 
Beaverlodge or Hythe v 
Elsewhere in Alberta 4 
Peace River District 3 
Br pelone Columb val 2 
United States if 
Elsewhere e3 

Total 2b 

salesman, truck driver or storekeeper. It seems unlikely 


that as many future migrants from Goodfare will move to farm 


elsewhere as most lack the capital required. 


TABER L5 


PRESENT OCCUPATION OF PREVIOUS OPERATORS WHO MIGRATED 


Occupation Number 


Farmer 

Manager, Office 

Sales 

Craftsman 

Operative 

Private Household Worker 
Service 

Labourer 


Unknown 
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88 
Attitudes of Present Occupants towards Migration 

When asked whether or not they had considered moving, 
40 per cent (37) of present farm operators said they had 
thought about it. Financial problems and the statement that 
there was "no future in farming" were the replies given by 
68 per cent of the respondents as their reasons for wishing 
to move. Retirement was mentioned by 19 per cent as a reason 
for moving and other responses included better opportunities 
elsewhere for the children, poor health and other personal 
PacclOwms. 

When those who had stated that they had considered 
moving were asked if they had made any definite plans, only 
five out of thirty-seven stated that they had. In response 
to the question why they had not done anything definite 
about moving although they had considered it, thirteen replied 
that the problem of selling the land at an "acceptable price" 
was preventing them moving. Nineteen per cent stated that 
they Liked living on the land. One might interpret this as 
meaning that they have not seriously thought of leaving the 
country and moving into town although they may have considered 
selling out during bad periods. Eleven per cent mentioned 
that lack of alternative skills and the consequent problem 
of finding a job was preventing them from moving. It would 
appear that those who gave the latter response had perhaps 
given realistic thought to the pros and cons of leaving the 


tuacceptable price" was discussed previously in 
Cua Dec. lal, 
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89 
farm. Other responses to the question included, preferring 
to raise the children in the country and lack of money to 
move elsewhere. 

Aithough thirty-seven replied that they had thought 
of moving it is doubtful whether many of them have actually 
seriously considered it. Perhaps some indication of this can 
be gained from their response to the question, "What occupa- 
tion would you choose if you were not farming?" (Table 28, 
Dael22). ~ HOGEY-eighnt pemsecent sot those who, said«they had 
considered moving had little idea about what else they could 
do and gave vague replies such as "outdoor work" and "a job 
where I am my own boss", 

It would appear that for the children of Goodfare 
residents there is little alternative to migration when 
Reavy ugeschoo beandeEhescdeci sone tO Migrate iS more Om less 
made for them. However, for the farm operator with family 
commitments, age, and generally a lower education than the 
younger generation acting as deterrents to migration the 
decision to migrate is much more difficult. Although a 
number of farmers have contemplated making a move, only a 


few have gone further than this. 
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CHAPTER VI 
OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT 


The examination of the nature and extent of off-farm 
employment in the Goodfare district is the central focus of 
this study. The preceding chapters on the agricultural 
economy and the demographic and social characteristics of 
Goodfare residents have provided a framework within which 
to examine more closely this one aspect of the economic and 
social environment of the Goodfare district. 

The nature of off-farm employment in the Peace River 
cOUntry IS in Mahy ways Characteristic of the agricultural 
fringe areas of Alberta, although there is probably more 
Opportunity for off-farm employment in the Peace than else- 
where. The region is isolated from areas of major industrial 
development, and yet there is no shortage of seasonal employ- 
MenpetOr thiOseawichings LOmengagesin Wt. (hisechapter pre~ 
sents the basic facts concerning off-farm employment as a 
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Extent of Off-Farm Employment 
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"active farm operators"* engaged in off-farm employment dur- 
ing the years 1968-69. ‘This is a large proportion compared 
for example, with farmers in Bonnyville, another marginal 
farming area of Alberta, where only 38 per cent had other 


employment (Buckmire, 1968, p. 69). 


Type of Employment 

The availability of employment largely determines 
EnessaceUresO, sWoukMinewotchetheerarmers engage. |The classi f1— 
cation. of occupations has been based on the U.S. Census Index 
of Occupations. (UlS. Dept. of Commerce, 1960) which uses such 
classifications as operative, unskilled labourer, craftsman, 
SbCeme iH OECeG EO) Make thiseclassitrication more applicable 
EOpeLie study area, a turtnien breakdown into the type: of indus— 
try has been used. The breakdown of the number of farmers 
engaged in each Occupation wand industry 1S seen in Figure 14, 

Tnew races EEOLOpOmELOn OL pLhnose working Olbfeche=rarm, 
40.4 per cent were engaged as operatives, usually as truck 
drivers or CAT operators. The demand for truck drivers is 
high in the Peace River District due to the remoteness of 
most oil and lumber camps, which means that all the supplies 

Twactive Date OPeikcdlOtS a LeLeis slOucheenunber Olena — 
mers (73) who are still actively running their farms. The 
total number of farm operators is eighty-four but ten of 
these considered themselves to be retired and one is a widow. 
These eleven were excluded in some instances from the consid- 


eration of off-farm employment as they are not part of the 
pOLentialSoLri-Larmalaboun iorce. 
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92 
(even in some cases such necessities as water) must be trans- 
ported by road. The demand during the winter months is at 
its peak as many of these camps operate only during this sea- 
son, Experienced CAT operators are also in high demand for 
Oil drilling operations, seismic development, and land clear- 
ing. This offers an excellent opportunity for seasonal employ- 
ment and is particularly suitable for farmers who have exper- 
lence handling tractors and heavy equipment. Three farmers in 
Goodfare own CAT's which they use for land clearing within the 
local area as well as for custom work for logging and con- 
struction companies. One farmer in partnership with his sons 
owns several CAT's and within the last few yeaxs has developed 
a profitable business. One other operative job, which is 
WMiciescOUGHt ance tom tnaLeOoLerOdd. gtader. “This isa "year 
BouUuc OOTP DUG red SOmpermitomthe Operator to Lun his farm 
as it involves only local work. 

Thirty-two per cent of those engaged in off-farm 
employment were classified as unskilled labourers, Mainly 
tiiseinvelved work tom oll) and dumber companies. These com-— 
panies favour the employment of farmers for seasonal work as 
they are accustomed to outdoor manual work. They are also 
Celwvable becausermost, sdue to financial circumstances, are 
forced to remain working in order to meet their farm expenses, 
Although their jobs are unskilled it is possible for them to 
Gan Substantial Sums Of money, up to $1,000 per Foner by 
working overtime. Those who work cutting pulp are paid by 


the amount of wood they cut. 
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The remainder of those working off the farm were en- 
gaged in a variety of jobs, inciuding three who were camp 
cooks for oil companies and two who worked for the railway. 

It can “be seen ini Figure 15 that according to a break-— 
down by industries, the oil companies engage 25.5 per cent 
and the lumber companies 19.1 per cent of the unskilled labour 
force. Fifteen per cent of the farmers were engaged as CAT 
operators while truck driving and railway work each accounted 
POURS.) PS cents Or LiemrapourtOLlCce em Or the 23 ¢per ycent 
eugegedminescAl Operating sor toMmck driving, 14. 9spemumecent 
worked fOr jo1l Om Vumber companies [eeThus, 5975sper@cent. of 
all farmers engaged in off-farm employment worked in two 


major fields--oil or lumbering. 


Amount of Time Spent Working Off the Farm 

As winter work would interfere least with farm work 
one would expect most farmers to work off the farm for three 
GO Six monthsgeach year, Twenty Of the farmers did so and 
of these, seventeen worked during the winter months when work 
on the farm waS minimal (Tables 16 and 17). 

Twenty-three worked off the farm for more than six 
months each year and of these, eighteen did not consider their 
major occupation to be farming. Eight in this latter cate- 
gory, although owning and operating farms in Goodfare did not 
live on the premises but in Beaverlodge or Hythe. One may 
question the validity of including these eighteen respondents 


jin the category. of "farmers engaged in off—-farm employment". 
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Number of farmers 


FIGURE 15 


Manager 


TYPE OF OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT: 


OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY 
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Operative Farm labourer 


Sales Craftsman 
Foreman 


Type of occupation 


LEGEND 
Lumbering 0 2 < Road grading 
Hill Oil Railway 
TG Trucking Tees Carpentry 
+47 CAT operating Other 


Labourer 
(non-farm) 
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95 
However, although they earned the majority of their gross 
income from non-farm employment, all but five invested most 
of their income in their farming operations. The five res- 
pondents who did not do so had successful non-farm occupa- 
t1i0ns, and did not live on their farms which they operated 
more or less as side lines. In the remaining thirteen cases 
the respondents had aspirations to develop their farm 
resources, Five of these thirteen had at one time farmed 
full-time but had been forced, for economic reasons, to 
engage in non-farm employment, the others had always engaged 
in non-farm employment but hoped to build up their farms in 
order to one day farm full-time. 

Seventy-one per cent of farmers engaged in off-farm 
employment worked for the same length of time each year, It 
would appear that many of them, particularly the older far- 
mers Have established a "way of, life" in which off-farm 
employment is an accepted part. Several had worked off the 
farm each year for twenty years or more. Of the eleven who 
ee work off the farm each year, or who did varying 
amounts of work, four said that the amount of off-farm work 
was dependent on the level of the farm income in any par- 
PHctrar yeas petigececald thatelt GCepended on whether or not 
they were keeping stock and two replied that it was related 
to personal reasons such as their health or the age of their 
children. 

Ninety—twor per cent of all farmers did the Same “type 


OLeWOLK Gach year. 
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96 
Fifty-three per cent (25) of those engaged in off- 
farm work found out about or acquired their jobs through a 
friend or relative. Thirty-one per cent (14) were contacted 
by the employer. These were mainly those who had worked for 
the company before and were reliable and had certain skills. 
Two had acquired their jobs through the Manpower Office in 
Grande Prairie, two had replied to newspaper advertisements 


and three had obtained their jobs by other means. 


Location of Off-Farm Employment 

The location of off-farm employment during 1968-69 
is shown in Figure 16. There were few seasonal jobs avail- 
able locally within the Beaverlodge and Hythe area, and the 
fourteen who worked there consisted largely of those with 
full-time non-agricultural employment. A further eighteen 
found off-farm employment, mainly seasonal, within the Peace 
River country or Northwestern Alberta. The actual location 
of jobs tended to vary from year to year as it was largely 
dependent on where lumbering or oil drilling operations were 
being: carried out.--Dubing, the year 1968-69, a number of 
Goodfare residents had worked for oil companies in the far 
north of Alberta in the Rainbow and Zamma Lakes areas. Most 
of those engaged in lumbering had worked south of Grande 
Prairie near the Wapiti River. Seven had worked in British 
Columbia and an equal number had worked in the Northwest 


Territories. This was also largely work for oil and lumber 
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OF 
GConpanies eA thougn it involved travelling further from 
home it was stated that it was possible to earn higher wages 
in both British Columbia and the Northwest Territories. In 
terms of distance, 30 per cent worked less than twenty miles 
from home but the greater proportion of these had full-time 
qVeveteic Man ee eens per cent worked between 50-200 miles 
from home and 25 per cent were over 200 miles away. The 
Significance of the distance away from home is related to 
the frequency with which it was possible to return home for 
avisit. Sixty-two per cent of those engaged in off-farm 
work lived away from home. Of these, just over half were 
able to get home at least every two weeks for a few days, 
anGmoameOtal Obs /9epern cent got home ateleast, every stiiree 
weeks. Only 14 per cent were absent from home for three 
months or more. Those working for oil companies benefited 
from the usual patterns of work, whereby employees work for 
two to three weeks without a break and then get several days 
off. Farmers who work cutting lumber have a more flexible 
schedule as they are paid oe the amount of work done. Most 
of these tried to get home every two weeks. 

Although most farmers did not like being away from 
thelryfiarms  for’more* than tworor three weeks, 45@per=cent 
Stated that ,-~1f necessary, they would ’be willing’ to’ leave 
their families for several months in order to obtain work. 
Tar ty-eight! per-cent®said» that ,if necessary, they would 


travel any- distance to*géetrwork; 12° per cent were prepared 
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98 
to travel between 200-400 miles, 32 per cent would go between 


50-200 miles and 18 per cent would not be willing to travel. 


over fifty miles. 


Employment of Farmers' Wives 
Eighteen farmers wives in Goodfare were engaged in 


paid employment during 1968-69 (Table 18). 


TABLE 18 
OCCUPATIONSOF OPERATORS \eWIVES 


Type of Occupation 


Professional Clerical Operative Service 
Worker Total 


Number of 
wives 5 3 i, 9 18 


Service occupations outweighed the others and 14 per 
cent worked as waitresses, camp cooks or hairdressers. Five 
held professional posts, four as teachers and one as a dis- 
trict nurse. Three had clerical jobs and one operated the 
school bus. A further eleven wives said they worked full- 
time on the farm. 

Ten of the working wives were engaged in full-time 
employment throughout the year. A @urther four worked for 
three to four months each year, (all of these were camp 
cooks on oil rigs). The other four worked for varying 
lengths of time from one to six months. 

Thirteen of the wives did not have to leave home to 


find employment and with the exception of one working in 


on) 


Grande Prairie, they all worked in the Beaverlodge and Hythe 
distract. Of the five who were living away from home whilst 
working, One was in Grande Prairie, one in the Peace River 
District, One in the) Northwest Territories, and two in the 
Hinton district. Eighty-three per cent of the working wives 
had husbands engaged in off-farm employment. 

Twelve of the eighteen had children still at home, 
the average number being 3.25), "and four of these had one of 
poes=cnoGl age. “The siqnuricance,of family ‘structure in 
relationship to its effect on off-farm employment is discus- 


Sedgin Chraptem VEL. 


Income 

Data on gross income from all sources and the propor- 
tion of this earned from off-farm employment were collected 
from all farmers during the course of interviewing. There 
appeared to be little reluctance on the part of most farmers 
to give income data so that it can be assumed that they are 
aecairly accurace marthiough probably general, andicarion of 
the financial state of Goodfare farmers. However, gross 
income figures should be used cautiously, and should be 
considered in relationship to such factors as the type of 
farming economy and the size of family that must be supported. 

Reported gross income of Goodfare farmers for 1968-69 
is shown in Figure 17. The greatest number of farmers in any 
one group, twenty-four, grossed between $5-7,500. Thirty-nine 


farmers earned more than $7,500 but as shown in Figure 19 
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Number of farmers 


FIGURE 17 


TOTAL GROSS INCOME FROM FARM AND NON-FARM 
SOURCES:GOODFARE 1968-1969 


Total gross income 


Source: Field survey 
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1C0 
only eleven of these obtained this solely from farming oper- 
ations. 

Small or non-commercial farms are defined by the 
Canada Federal Task Force on Agriculture (Federal Task Force, 
£9697. ep. 1419) -as) those reporting under $5,000 gross farm 
sales. Approximately 58 per cent of the farming operations 
in Goodfare fall within this category (Figure 18). 

An estimate given by the Federal Task Force of the 
relationship between gross and net coe suggests that gross 
farm sales of $3,500-5,000 yield an average net income of 
$2,489, therefore virtually all farms with sales below $5,000 
would have less than $3,000 net income and would therefore 
fall below what is generally accepted as the poverty level 
(Rederaleatask@vorcesOnsAgEi culture, 19697 p. 420). 

POVEGLYVElomGLcuUCilt LOsderine except ona relative 
basis. However, using the rough Pecans in the Economic 
Gouncil of Canada's Fifth Annual Review (1968, p. 108) in 
which estimates were based on a study carried out by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1961, low income families 
were defined as "families with incomes insufficient to pur- 


chase much more than basic essentials of food, clothing and 


Sibert Oneal aeWwicheGnierchi ld the sooverly. level was 
Seacimatedetomse:s5,000. There are special Gifiiculties: when 
defining poverty amongst farm families. Generally, rural 


costs of living are lower and despite the fact that a farmer's 


net income may be low he nevertheless has considerable assets 
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LOL 
suchas Vand, “stock and machinery. 

Opinions have varied concerning the income level one 
should use to define low-income farm families. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has presented several estimates, one of 
thesecerliest in) 1958 placed) the poverty level at $2,400. gross 
income from all sources. ARDA in 1961 defined a low-income 
farm family as having a farm with a capital value of less 
thane. 24,950, Wlteh GuOSSiisatenOr sagricultural products, of 
less than $2,000 and off-farm work of less than a month each 
year —(Canadilan Department of Forestry, Economic and social 
Disadvantage in Canada, 1964). However, Menzies in 1965 
DebveveQuLicdt dim lL iCOnecwOLmos 750 eeLOnMmagglcuLturalmcales 
WecmommOre Led lic Ome GuLom Men? tes i l965)01p. 5). eel nemmost 
recent estimate by the Federal Task Force, and the one used 
throughout the present study, uses $5,000 gross farm sales 
as the level for defining a low income farm (Federal Task 
BOLce, 1969 poe 48.9 

In most cases in Goodfare where farm income fell 
below an acceptable level additional income was obtained from 
off-farm employment. When those engaging in off~farm work 
were asked if they could support their Aamlaies solely from 
farm income 73 per cent (33) of the forty-seven replied that 
they could not. However, based on gross farm sales forty- 
nine families would be living below the recognised poverty 
Tove te theyscldenotework, Oct the farm. | Thus; sixteen Lami— 


lies consider that they could support their families on gross 
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Incomes of under $5,000. However, ten of these are over 
sixty years of age with no family to support and two are 


bachelors, 


conclusion 

The oil, gas and lumber industries and their service 
industries such as trucking, provide an excellent source of 
off-farm employment for farmers in the Peace District. Farm- 
ing Operations fit in well with these industries as they 
require most labour during the winter when farm work is 
Slackest. Much of the labour required is seasonal and invol- 
ves heavy, outdoor manual work, thus farmers are well suited 
for these types of jobs. 

Although most Goodfare farmers must leave home for a 
period of time to acquire jobs, they are usually able to make 
regular visits to the farm every two weeks or so. Income 
from this off-farm work represents a varying proportion of a 
farm operator's income depending on the amount and type of 
off-farm work and the amount of farm income. For many far- 
mers this non-farm income is invested in their farming opera- 
Plogse "Tnestelativerimportance of off—-farm income: as dis- 


cussed in detail in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OFF-FARM 
EMPLOYMENT, AGE AND MOBILITY 

The preceding chapters have presented in descriptive 
form the results of the questionnaire survey, thus providing 
the basis on which to consider the impact of off-farm employ- 
ment in relation to age and mobility. Cross-tabulations and 
chi-square tests were performed between selected pairs of 
variables. The results and conclusions drawn from these are 
presented in this chapter, with the aim of testing the hypoth- 
esis that off-farm employment has a differential effect on 
mobility dependent on the age of the farm operator. 

There are three constituent factors in the hypothesis, 
off-farm employment, age and the relationship of these to 
mobility. First to be considered is the significance of off- 
farm employment. Its effects on the economy and type of 
agricultural operation are discussed as well as the effect of 
the demographic and social characteristics of the operator 
and his family on the incidence of off-farm employment. Next, 
the effects yof age in relationship to these factors 1s con- 
sidered, and finally the interrelationships between mobility 
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The Role of Off-Farm Employment 


Economic Aspects 

As shown in Figure 17, 58 per cent of Goodfare far- 
mers would be living below the "poverty level" if they did 
not Supplement their farm incomes. Seventy-one per cent of 
those Operating small "non-commercial" farms do supplement 
their incomes, and, of the fiteen who do not, seven are over 
sixty-five and therefore not in a position to obtain off- 
farm employment. In most cases these older operators are no 
longer supporting families, have presumably fewer debts and 
are therefore relatively not as poor. One may conclude from 
this that economic necessity is the basic reason why farmers 
obtain off-farm employment although it must also be remembered 
that throughout all the Canadian Prairies there has been a 
long tradition of off-farm employment. 

For Canada as a whole, 45 per cent of small farm 
Operators (with gross annual farm sales under $5,000) engaged 
im some oLf—farmgemployment during 1966; and 15-20 perrcent 
Padecull=timevoOredimosteaculi—time Jobs s(Pedenral Task Force 
Gupagriculture,;969,80.6420) <[n Goodfares25 pet cent of 
small scale operators worked full-time or almost full-time 
earning at least 70 per cent of their gross income from off- 
farm employment (fourteen of these stated that their occupa- 
Bio AasmnOUm ALN vat ULe elo je weAgnrut ther 20Mper Cent 
worked off the farm for six months or more each year contrib- 


uting 50-60 per- cent to their gross incomes. 
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FIGURE 18 


GROSS FARM INCOME :GOODFARE 1968-1969 
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When the contribution of off-farm income is added to 
gross farm sales, only twenty-one (including seven old age 
pension farmers) or 25 per cent of the total number of Good- 
fare farmers still remained below the "poverty level". Table 
19 shows a cross-tabulation between those engaged in off-farm 
employment and gross income range. Chi-square shows a stat- 


istical significance only at the 10 per cent level. However, 


TABLE 19 


OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT AND GROSS INCOME 


SS 


Gross Income Off-Farm Employment 
Oia O9 —_ 
ig 
Dollars Mes No Total. 
Number Percentage Number Percentage Number 
tice 2,000 0 O20 2 5.4 2 
2,000-3,499 HL he th 6 nGree 7 
S00 = 4579.99 5 10.6 q ano 0 ie 
SU O—7 499 14 PRE si 10 Zon 24 
Uf 7) SSS ee, jal 2374 2 5.4 nS) 
Or, OO 
' 
14,999 a) ving hy) 6 Nese 4 16 
One Lae, 0.0.0 WS IES ae! 4 1078 ibe 
Total 47 100.0 oF 100.0 84 
x* = 11.44 Ge LemS <6 
level of significance = 10% 


the table shows that of those engaged in off-farm employment, 
te lemale 6/7. Wer Cen WwhONGross Over »/,500 "COmpared: wrth 
Otives2.4 pel cent Ob nose nOu working Off the farm. 


Of the thirty-nine farmers with gross incomes over 
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$7,500, eleven did no off-farm work, ten obtained less than 
50 per cent of their income from off-farm work, and eighteen 
obtained over 50 per cent from off-farm sources (Figure 19). 
Seven, although operating farms, worked full-time at another 
occupation and earned at least 65 per cent of their gross 
income from other occupations. These operators do not con- 
sider themselves to be primarily farmers and the success or 
Failure of their farming operations is not critical, as they 
receive an adequate wage from other employment to support 
their families. 

Twenty-two farmers grossing over $7,500 have farms 
which gross under $5,000 per annum and although they consider 
Ghemsel ves tosbeurarmers, they earn avlarge, proportion OL 
their income off the farm. A further ten grossed over $5,000 
BLOMeLielo farms, and 2n some cases) asemuchwas 510,000 0r 
more but nevertheless they also engage in off-farm work. One 
cannot therefore assume that their reason for doing so is 
economic necessity, although in a few cases where there is 
aplarge Lanieiyetousupporey this! may begsome. One: possible rea— 
son may be that they are ambitious and need additional capi- 
tal for expansion om improvement. On the other hand, some 
operators have always done off-farm work and it may be a way 
of life for them. It was also suggested that some farmers 
just like to get away from the farm especially during the 
Winter when there is little to do. 

The contribution of off-farm earnings is emphasized 


if one considers the total net income of farmers. Estimates 
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FIGURE 19 


PROPORTION OF GROSS INCOME EARNED OFF 
THE FARM:GOODFARE 1968-1969 
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of a farmer's financial state are usually based on his gross 
farm income and as a crude guide one may assume that the 
gross income from the farm is approximately twice the net 
income, On the other hand, the gross income acquired from 
off-farm work is almost the same as the final net income, 
Most farmers do not even pay income tax on these earnings as 
they are written off against farm expenses such as mortgage, 
depreciation and loans. Therefore, earnings from non-farm 
work represent a relatively greater source of income than 
that earned on the farm, 

Using the approximate estimate given above the 
resulting relationship between the net farm and off-farm 


income of Goodfare farmers has been calculated (Table 20). 


TABLE 20 


COMPARISON OF NET INCOMES FROM FARM AND NON-FARM SOURCES 


Ove acl Percentage Estimated Total Number 
Gross off-Farm Off-Farm Net Farm Net of 
Income $ Income $ Income Income $ Income $ Farmers 
Under 
27.000 0 0 i000 18 OO 2 
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2 00) 85 300 3}, S08 al 
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TABLE 20 continued 


Total 
Gross 


Income $ 
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This is further emphasized in Figure 20 which as an example 


graphically presents a breakdown of net income figures for 


Goodtare Garmers with. a gross income»of $3,500-$5,000. 


in this gross income category total net income ranges from 


Se 00 tOes4 500. 


The increase in net income is directly 


related to an increasing proportion of gross income earned 


oLt..the farm. 
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FIGURE 20 


COMPARATIVE NET INCOMES FROM FARM AND 
NON-FARM SOURCES OF FARMERS IN THE 
GOODFARE DISTRICT WHO GROSSED BETWEEN 
$3,500 AND $4,999 DURING 1968-1969 


Percentage of income earned off the farm 


LEGEND 


Net off-farm income 
Net farm income 


Total net income 


Source: Field survey data - see Table 2) 
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Ineranovemexanple Tsrather hypothetical and serves 
merely to emphasise the contribution of off-farm earnings, 
to the total net income. In reality, incomes from farm sales 
and off-farm work are not so distinctly separated, as a large 
proportion of the off-farm earnings is ploughed back into 
the farm to cover operating expenses, thus, in effect, con- 
tributing to the final net farm income. However, by consider- 
ing the two sources of income separately a more realistic 
estimate of the total operating capital available to the far- 
mer 1s obtained. Using these figures, and presuming that a 
net income of $3,000 represents the poverty level, then only 
six farmers, compared to twenty-one when using gross income 
of $5,000 as the poverty level, have incomes below this. 

On the basis of an average wage of $15 per day, 
calculations made by the Federal Task Force on Agriculture 
Seowed tiaveinecanagdawosg n000OUbTOL aLoOtal or 238,000 far— 
Mears with gross farm sales of Less than $5,000, on 28 per 
cent of small farmers, were raised above the poverty level 
Dy wOel- farm riconecm tederaimiaskterOrce OneAGiecullLure 769, 
seit ae 

ire GeGoalLavemo /mpelrecenteOtesmal l= scale Operators 
earned enough to raise them above poverty level. A prob- 
able explamiactoneLOL=the figher proportion is that the Task 
Borce assumed vardaily income of SiS per day. Most Goodiare 
farmers Cathe MOLemtnaieciic, sandyon jObs with oil and: Lumber. 


companies can earn twice as much, Thus whereas the Task 
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Borncesconeluded thatetom *Canada as a whole, “the majority of 
small farm operators cannot be removed from the poverty cate- 
gory on the basis Cit Net eOrrm farmecarning sab ld gored 21) 
bheercsults of field research in the Goodfare .districtsdo not 
substantiate this, and conversely show that off-farm employ- 
ment plays a major role in removing small farmers from the 
poveuty class. 

Thestask Horcesturtiecuestates) that forms of income 
other than the operators' wages, such as family allowance, 
pensions, rent, welfare and dividends probably are as impor- 
tant as off-farm earnings in removing families from the 
Bovertyeclacscei(r bide pee 2)e tne Good fare; "eleven families 
receive pensions, fifty-nine receive family allowance, one 
receives welfare, and two receive rent for land. Family 
allowance is the most widely received source of additional 
PieOMe sbutethiswonlyeamountss to about, $100) pertyear for 
each child. One may therefore assume that the results of 
Buckmire'’s study in Bonnyville, where 84 per cent of those 
receiving unearned income obtained not more than $500 per 
vVecem(bUCKMine, = 007m psmloU)pearcealso generally sapplacable 
to the Goodfare area. This does not appear to be a very 
significant amount of money when compared to the amount 


earned off the farm by many operators. 


The Effects of Off-Farm Employment on the Farming Operation 


A low income agricultural situation often leads to 
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the development of an economy based on a dual employment 
structure. For some farmers, off-farm employment is a perma- 
nent part of their economy. In this group there are those 
whose farm incomes are permanently insufficient for basic 
living expenses, and also there are those who are more ambi- 
tious and wish to improve their farming operations. Other 
farmers work only as necessary, for example, when there are 
crop failures as a result of erratic weather conditions or 
when they specifically require extra capital, perhaps to 
purchase new machinery. In this context it 1S significant 
that approximately 85 per cent of all the farmers in Good- 
fare had at one time or another worked off the farm, although 
Omlyeol per centrdid sosin) 1968-69. 

There are certain relationships between the type of 
farming operations and the incidence of off-farm employment. 
Bor “example in Chapter ITIL the advantages of stock raising 
in the Goodfare district were pointed out but when deciding 
Whetner OF nNOLeLOMKecpscattle, «the Larmer must balance the 
profits available from off-~farm work during the winter com- 
pared to those from cattle production. It was mentioned by 
several farmers that cattle raising was too much work, which 
might seem to indicate that they prefer a system of farming 
which allows more flexibility permitting them either to work 
off the farm or do nothing during the winter months. 

OfethestOLuy—aive farmers who did keep beer cattle 


43 per cent (20) also managed to work off the Panna (abies? 1)", 
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TABLE 21 


CROSS-TABULATION OF THE NUMBER OF BEEF CATTLE KEPT 


AND OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Number of 
beef cattle Off-farm Em 


Yes 
Number Percentage Nu 


oO 
NO 
J 
On 
(o>) 
e 
O1 


1-4 3 Sad) 
5-9 4 Sram, 
TO=F9 2 4.3 
20-29 4 Oral 
See Sy) i eee 
40-49 S) a 3) 
50-59 0 0.0 
60-69 0 6580) 
10-79 0 EO 
80-89 1 hae 
Di) Qe) 0 Or0 
LOO _— Ah oS) 
Focal 47 LOO. 0 


WONGEUL (Cieleiweveleneisy Si teks 
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level of significance = 


ployment 
No 

mber Percentage 
9 25.0 
2 36'S) 
1 Bal 
4 Ik 5 @) 
fe O55) 
4 Abd sie 
2 yes) 
2 Sse) 
3 eho 
2 8G 8) 
5 SS 
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The chi-square test showed that there was a Significant posi- 


Pivesrelatlonshnipeat chemi per, cent: Level of confidence, 


between farmers who did not engage in off-farm work and the 


number Of beel cattle kept. 


Keeping cattle is dependent either on obtaining a job 


1 


Total of 83 operators--one operator who is a widow 


has been excluded. 
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eles 
which does not require living away from home, (only six far- 
mers keeping cattle fell within this category), or else hav- 
ang a wite who is "capable of looking after the cattle during 
her husband's absence. However, in most cases the operator 
is only willing to work at a limited distance from home so 
that he can return home for a few days every week or two to 
check on the stock. It was noticeable that the incidence of 
off-farm work from year to year amongst those keeping stock 
Eended = LOs bes tarhe rh ChraLic, cependingponssuchmwractors as the 
severity of the winter when the cattle would need extra 
attention, or illness amongst the stock. 

One might expect the size of farm to show some rela- 
tionship to the incidence of off-farm employment but the 
Gross—tabulation-of these factors shown in Table 22 has a 
chi-square that indicates no significant relationship. How- 
ever, when the size of farm was cross-tabulated with the pro- 
portion of income earned from off-farm employment the chi- 
Square test was significant at the 5 per cent level showing 
that the proportion of off-farm earnings decreased with 
increasing size OL @farms (Table 23). 

Although statistically there appeared to be little 
telationship between any Other type of farm Operation and the 
incidence of off-farm employment, it is obvious that there is 
some positive relationship between those with purely arable 
farms andes those doing GLi-~farm work, Of the twenty-three 
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Statistical significance is probably due to the small numbers 
within each category. 

The Relationship between Demographic and Social 

Characteristics and Off-farm Employment 

Central to the hypothesis is the differential res- 

ponse to off-farm employment according to age. All cross- 
tabulations with age, showed a distinction only between the 
under forty years of age (younger) and over forty years of 
age (older) operators. When these two age groups were cross- 
tabulated with the incidence of off-farm employment there was 
a Significant relationship at the 0.5 per cent level. This 


relationship will be dicussed later in this chapter (Table 


24). 
TABLE 24 
AGE AND OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT 
Se 
ee Off-farm Employment TOLal 
Yes No 
Under 22 5 Zid 
40 Bios 18.5% 100% 
Over 25 jal 56 
40 44.7% bors 100% 
Total 47 36 83 
sem es Thal ese aL 
level of significance = 0.5% 


Ethnic origin, birthplace and educational level were 
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Ag 
of off-farm employment, but the results were nil. However, 
some relationship. to educational standards was noted. Of 
twelve farmers with less than Grade seven education, nine 


did not engage in off-farm employment (Table 25). This may 


ANNIE PEAS P25) 


OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL OF FARM OPERATORS 


Grade 
Off—-farm Total 
employment & 5 6 a 8 9 10 bee 12 
Number 0 0 Z i 18 18 2 3 3 47 
MOR Smee 
age O@ ORMEO Tt Mes eee et leees G2 3 oes Moh ath Got! 1600 
Number al 1 2 5 eS 7 5) 2 2 36 
No 
Percent-—- 
age Dee? SD DO Oe O On LO. 4 Bide ens) cerceen LRE8) 
Vo Se) Gla, = 8 


level of significance >10% 


reflect a lower achievement level; as all these farmers are 
over forty, it may merely be a result of age, which restricts 
them £rom Obvaining Off—-fCarm employment, Of the twenty-one 
farmers who had undertaken further training and therefore had 
certain Skills, fourteen engaged in off-farm work. 
Cross-tabulation of the years married and whether 
or not a farmer engaged in off-farm employment gave a chi- 
eamale Lesult sl gma loanumctmulem. spel cente level Table 


26). There was a greater incidence of off-farm work amongst 
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TABLE 26 


OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT AND YEARS MARRIED 


a a 


ves No Total 

Years Number Percent- Number Percent- Number Percent- 
Married age age age 
Under 2 iL 100 0 O20 1 100 
Dae O ] 70.0 S) 8.05.0 10 100 
10 - 14 10 eS, 3 Zore: 13 1006 
tie oe AN) 1 86.7 2 1 Sty! 5 100 
205-9 24 2) 3 Oey. 9 64.3 14 100 
pe Cra) 6 46.2 q] Sots 3 100 
30 - 34 2 50.0 2 SOE 2 100 
SYoms Jp TeSys f/ 3) Ser 6 100 

Vie aes 0 diesen aa 

level of significance = 2.53% 


men married less than twenty years. Seventy-nine per cent of 
those married less than twenty years worked compared to only 
31 per cent of those married longer than this. 

This may be due to decreased economic demands on the 
family as children grow up and leave home. Nalson found a 
similar situation in Northern England, and commented: 


"LE would =appeer that) going out to work=is the main 
economic adjustment which farm families in this area make 
to meet the demands of the family development cycle and 
Ci Theis Cro rmenOlucChOld veer amilys !abOur CESOULCCS are 
available more in the middle phase than in either the early 
or late phase, whereas needs are greatest in the early 1 
phase and least in the late phase." (Nalson, 1968, p. 57.) 


INalson defines the phase of family development as 
follows: a) early phase--in which all the children are under 
15: b) middle phase--some of the children of working age live 
at home and work on or off the farm; c) late phase--all chil- 
dren have left home (Nalson, 1968, p. 54). 
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Diminishing economic demands from the family, decreas- 
ing debts on the farm, as well as advancing age probably com- 
bine to result in the decline in off-farm employment after 
twenty years of marriage. 

The number of children living at home bears no signif- 
icant relationship to off-farm employment although 65 per 
cent of the sixty-three families still supporting children 
engaged in off-farm work, compared with only 26 per cent of 
EnOosewhavingenos chi ldrengat home. 

Eighteen wives worked and all but four had husbands 
who also did off-farm work. There are Several possible 
explanations for this. The farm income may be very low, and 
the family may need as much additional income as possible, 
Oise pelthaps,) “bstneresare nO Laniiy «~estrictions OL stock the 
wife may prefer to go with her husband rather than stay at 
home alone. It is a common occurrence for the camp cook at 
ate OoMMe Gas sCOuDe thier wiatcr ob One of themlabourers. Psycho-= 
logical factors may also be involved, as the family may feel 
fewer ties tosthe “traditional” farm way of life if the hus- 
band works off the farm. Eleven wives stated that they 
worked on the farm and in ten of these cases, the husband did 
off-farm work. It is probable that the reason the husband is 
able to work off the farm is because his wife is capable of 
operating it during his absence. 

The Economic and Attitudinal Effects of Off-Farm 
Employment 


The effects of off-farm employment can be examined 
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from two aspects--economic and attitudinal. 

A measure of the economic effects can be obtained 
from a comparative examination of the improvements made on 
the farm by those who engage in off-farm employment and those 
who do not. The improvements to buildings, and houses, 
tacreases in stock, the acquasition of new machinery and 
clearance of land were cross-tabulated with the incidence of 
off-farm employment. None showed any statistically signifi- 
cant relationship at the 5 per cent level. However, further 
examination of the data did reveal some differences (Table 


27). Improvements to buildings and houses and the increase 


TABLES 27 


IMPROVEMENTS TO FARM AND OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Off-farm 
employment Improvements to buildings Sveyaelil 
ves No 
Number 5 42 47 
es 
Percentage 10) 56 89.4 100 
Number 8 28 36 
NO percentage Dome 77.8 100 
off-farm 
employment Increase in Stock Total 
Yes No 
Number 8 ye) 47 
YeSpercentage 17 83.0 100 
Number i, 29 36 
No 


Percentage or, 4 Gls ts) 100 
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TABLE. 27 continued: 


off-farm 
employment 


New Machinery 


UL Pas 


a a 


Number 
es 
Percentage 


Number 


she Percentage 


off-farm 
employment 


Number 
2c Percen rage 
Number 


NO Percentage 


Off-farm 
Employment 


Number 


Bee Percentage 


Number 


ate Percentage 


Yes No No 
30 ik7/ 
63.8 Sy o.4 7 
ANE 20 
44,4. 55710 


Improved House 


Yes No 
13 34 
oe] eae): es 
9 BS 
pgs 58) Tp @) 


Improved Land 


Yes No 
16 Shall 
34.0 GGr0 
6 30 
16.9 Sen 


of stock showed almost identical results between those working 


GOmoscie LOT dna chOoSsesnor. 


However, a greater proportion of 


those working off the farm, 64 per cent, compared to 44 per 


cent of those not working off the farm, obtained new machin- 


ery, also 34 per cent working off the farm cleared land 


compared to only 1/ per cent of those not working. 


ies 


possible that those working off the farm are able to afford 
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to make more improvements which are not absolutely essential 
LOGriomOpet ott OnsOmernemtarm i Certainly 1t.indicates that 
those doing off-farm work are not neglecting their farms by 
doing so. In fact, over all, more improvements were made by 
those working off. 

The incidence of off-farm employment and the occupa- 
tion a farm operator would choose if not farming show no 
statistical significance but as can be seen in Table 28, cer- 


tain differences are discernible. For exampie, cf those who 


TABLE 28 


OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION FARM OPERATOR 
WOULD CHOOSE IF NOT FARMING 


ype .of Yes No 


Emp loy- NUMper sere lcent— Number Percent— Tota 
ment age age Number 
Lumbering 5 105.6 0 DEO 5 
Oil 7 14.8 0 O70 7 
Sales 2 Ate 0 18) 2 
Auctioneer 2 4.3 0 0.0 2 
Trucking 3 6.4 1 hala) 4 
CATPODErAtOm ee ares 0 0.0 2 
ConseLuctLONma Ze i Shas) q 
Outdoor Work "6 Loe 5 WSF 5 8) ee 
Own Boss 7, LAmo 4 oes teak 
Don't Know 6 2ieo 5 Dec6 “dab 
Gas Station 1 Ph Ak mo) Oz0 a 
Total 47 LOO. 0 26 0020 Tee 

yo = ly, eh sti se 

level of significance = >10% 
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23 
did not engage in off-farm employment, only one replied that 
he would choose lumbering, oil work, trucking, sales or CAT 
Operating, all of which are common off-farm occupations, 
whereas 49 per cent of all those working off the farm stated 
that they would choose these jobs. Fifty-eight per cent of 
those not working off said that they did not know what occu- 
pations they would choose compared with only 13 per cent of 
those working off the farm who gave this reply. A further 
35 per cent of those not working off replied that they would 
choose an occupation where they could "work outdoors" or "be 
their own boss" compared with 28 per cent of the off-farm 
workers who gave this response. In fact of those not working 
off the farm only 7 per cent stated a precise occupation in 
which they would engage if not farming compared with 59 per 
cent of those working off the farm. This substantiates the 
Prndings of other researchers such as Fliegel (1960), Gersch- 
wind and Ruttan (1961), and Buckmire (1966), that operators 
become more aware of alternative job opportunities by work- 
ing oli the farm. 

Central to this study is the effect that off-farm 
employment has on an operator's attitude towards migration. 
Although chi-square tests showed no significant 

statistical relationship between these two factors an examina- 
tion of Tables 29a and 29b, shows that certain attitudinal 
differences are discernible. It can be seen that in Table 


29b, of all those who have considered moving, 70.9 per cent 
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OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT AND ATTITUDE TOWARDS MIGRATION 


TABLE 29a 
Off-farm 4 aac 
employment ee Sarto eben No Totad 
Number ED. PMS: 47 
Yes 
Percentage 46.8 Bor 100 
Number 9 24 36 
NO percentage 25.0 75.0 100 
Number eas a2 83 
eoeet Percentage 37.3 Cue? 100 
TABLE 29b 
Off-farm ae 
employment it ews: Moving am Total 
Number 
and 
Number Percentage Number Percentage Percentage 
Yes me 19 INS 43.0 49. 6 
No 9 2981 21 Eyal) 316 aa 4 


otal Syl LOO; 0 NP £00; 83 100.0 


do off-farm work. However, aS seen in Table 29a, this repre- 
Seneseonly =!6on0 per cent of all those working off the: farm. 
On the other hand, Table 29a also shows that of those who 
have not considered moving, 75.0 per cent also do no off-farm 
work, however this represents only 52 per cent of the total 
number who hve not considered moving. 

Onewmay econclude that the catisesvand effects of off— 


farm employment are largely economic although to some extent 
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Lo 
attitudinal. The greatest impact is in raising many farmers 
with low farm incomes above the poverty level, although sles 
also appears to increase awareness of job opportunity. Its 
effect on the decision to migrate, however, cannot be deter- 


mined until other contributing factors have been examined. 


The Effect of Age on Off-Farm Employment and Mobility 
Buckmire states that "Age stands out as one of the 
most important single factors influencing the decision-making 
Peccess OL an 1ndividiaieeae  BUGCKNILG mw Lo6b, Dewy). In terms 
of its effect on the decision to migrate Heady in a study in 
Iowa concluded that younger farm families were more concerned 
with improving their economic status, whereas older families 
were more concerned with making farming a way of life (Heady 
CLmel.,) 19535 pio li) This section Of the Studveecxamines 
factors related to age in an attempt to see if similar con- 
elustons can be ~eachedsabout, the Goodtare population. For 
the purposes of cross-tabulation only two age categories, 
"younger" (under forty years of age) and "older" (over forty) 


have been used. 


Effects of Age on the Farming Operation 
The size of farm operated BOLennOpsS tats cuca lly esd.— 
Mibicantmrelartonsnitp to the age of ‘the farmer, although, of 
the five farmers owning nine quarter sections or more, all 
were over forty years of age (Table 30). This does not 


Support Buckmire's findings in the Bonnyville area where he 
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TABLE 3.0 


SIZE OF FARM AND AGE OF OPERATORS 


Size of Age of Operator 
farm a kt eg ee 
(acres) Under Forty Over Forty 


Number Percentage Number Percentage Total 


160 1 3.7 4 7.0 5 
320 1 aed 15 26.3 16 
480 8 29.6 10 ath, 8 18 
640 4 14.8 11 19.3 15 
800 3 ila aa 2 a> 5 
960 6 22,2 7 2 13 
1120 3 yaa 2 a5 5 
1280 1 a7 1 1.8 2 
1440 0 0.0 2 2, 5 2 
1600 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 
1760 0 0.0 2 a8 2 
1920 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 
2080+ a0 0.0 rik 1.8 oh 
Total OF 100.0 57 100.0 4 


Concluced that younger? farmers operated bigger farms (Buck- 
tere el SOO s le elle je 

Stadcisul cab yale tic = >mDeLeCentl Leveleliere -dppeared 
to be little significant difference between the two age 
Gaoups  alaswietwemrOn mot beer cattleswere kept. (fable 31)% 
However, of the thirty-eight farmers who did not keep beef 
cattle, twenty-six were over forty years of age. On the 


teuckmire distinguishes three age categories: 
younger, -b5=s4; sMLacleMage, 35-497 "and Older; Over 50% 
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TABLE 31 


NUMBER OF BEEF CATTLE AND AGE OF OPERATOR 


Number of 


haat Age of Operator 
SEtece Ce awe O tol. Over Forty 
Number Percentage Number Percentage aiteyers Wk 

0 teak 40.7 26 45.6 37 
1-4 a Shad) 4 Thea) S 
5-9 it Sa) 3) Sei! 4 
10-19 2 7.4 6 Ole 8 
20229 2} 7.4 5 Des 5 
yo af Bets 4 eae) 5 
40-49 e) URL 1 ia & 
50-59 » 7.4 0 02.0 2 
60-69 0 02.0 3 She] B 
ZO= 19 0 02.0 2 ons 2 
50-39 2 Thee 2 Sie) 4 
20-99 0 O70 i 1.3 i 
ARO of 7.4 &Z oo) ee 
Tota L 27 LOO .0 Di, 100.0 84 


other hand, thirty one herds were owned by farmers over forty, 
compared with only sixteen by those under. Of the sixteen 
herds with over fifty head of cattle, ten were- owned by older 
farmers. One may speculate that there may be some correla- 
tion between this and the fact that proportionally fewer men 
eveneLoLrty work sort *thestarmwanevare therefore ablestorcare 
houeche,-CatelLerally thes yecareround: 

APStatistlcalilyVsignificans aLriterence*at ethers *per 
cent level was found, however, between the two age groups and 
tmomacreage Under crops (able 32). Lt would appear that the 


younger farmers have larger acreages under crops, 
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TABLE 32 


ACREAGE UNDER CROPS AND AGE OF OPERATOR 


Age of Operator 


Acreage ae 

under 

crops Under Forty OVersHOrty 

Number Percentage Number Percentage Vota 1 

0 i aL 2 Gee) 

0-49 0 0.0 4 TES!) 

50-99 4 14.8 8 14.0 12 
100-149 5 Ts} a) 14 24.6 19 
150-199 3 ahs ah 9 ASA: gb 
200-249 2 7.4 8 14.90 10 
250-299 3 did typo 3 ies 6 
800-349 uu Sia) 4 dou) S 
350-399 2 7.4 0 Bead 2 
400-499 g) Sy 0) Oo s) 
450-549 0 0.0 a ee t3) ib 
550-649 2 7.4 2) Ores 4 
650+ a Ore, aes SA2 acs 
Bota L 7 1e0'0~.0 Sy) 100. 0 84 

se See elars ae! 
level of significance = 5% 


Other factors of the farm economy were cross-tabulated 
with age, such as the amount of newly broken land, the number 
of dairy cattle, pigs and sheep but none was statistically 
significant at the 5 per cent level. The only variable found 
to be significantly correlated with age was the number of 
BOULECY .kept.a5 This, sShowed.a -relationshipyatathe, 0. Sepermecent 
level of significance, but no conclusions can be drawn from 


Phas, 


129 
The type of farming operation and the age of operator 
g@ideshoweassigniticant relationship at’ the 2.5 per cent level 
(fable 33). <A greater proportion of those over 40 had purely 
arable farms but as pointed out previously, younger farmers 
tended to have larger acreages on their farms under crops 


despite the fact that the majority of them operated mixed 


farms, 
TAB bes 3 
AGE OF OPERATOR AND TYPE OF FARMING OPERATION 
Type of Farm 
Age Ge Dio Ie Aes oe Tota 
Arable Sy NOKGH < Mixed Land rented out 
Under 40 q 0 1g) a! eal 
25.93% 0.0% 70.4% 3s 100% 
Over 40 Ane) ik BS) 2 Sy / 
8 3215 thestehes 61.4% Cie 100% 
We press el 84 
Ve = 14,98 e260 
level of significance - 2.5% 


Effects of Age on Social and Demographic Factors 
When age was cross-tabulated with the relationship 
of the previous owner to the present operator, a significant 
correlation at the 0.5 per cent level resulted showing that 
many more younger operators were related to the previous 
owner, whereas only six operators under forty were not rela- 
ted to the previous owner, forty-four over forty were not 


(Papel 2D. DU). weal semeyebe cue to'the fact that atv the 
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130 
time when the "older" operators commenced farming land was 
eaSier to acquire, and thus, rather than waiting to take over 
their fathers' farms they would start farming elsewhere. 

More recently however, high prices and a shortage of available 
land has often made it a necessity for a younger farmer to 
take Over °his father'sPfarm if heewishes  toegorinto»farming. 
There has also been an increaSing tendency recently for older 
Parmers*®toeretire,. rather, than@operatings their? farmsauntil 
their deaths, thus permitting their sons to take over. 

A significant relationship was also found between 


birthplace and age of operator (Table 34). Of those under 


TABLE 34 


AGE OF OPERATOR AND BIRTHPLACE 


Age 
Birthplace TRE sa ee Hayersys 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Goodfare 14 Sika) 4 Hao 18 
Beaverlodge 3 AEE py A ah eo 4 
Peace il Shad 2 Shes) 3 
Alberta 6 Zon 2 163 22748 Nes) 
Saskatchewan 3 TEN ESeae 5 Olea) 8 
Elsewhere-Canada 0 Om0 S) Heya 3) 9 
Uno cA. 0 Ate 4 ee 4 
Germany 0 0.0 4 Ve0 4 
Scandinavia 0 O50 5 Sie! s 
Biitain 0 0.0 2 SnD 2 
Elsewhere-Europe 0 OO 9 Misyeses! 9 
Elsewhere m0. 0.0 elt hs el. 
MO tael L 27 100.0 Sy 100.0 84 


Mee 6 729) oie =e level of significance = 0.5% 
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3. 
forty all but three (who were born in Saskatchewan) had been 
born in Alberta, compared with 60 per cent of those over 
forty who were born outside the province. 


One would expect to find a close relationship between 


age and education. However, in Goodfare this was lower than 
anticipated (Table 4, p. 59). The chi-square result was 
S2001 hl CantuatwonkyathemlOnpes cent Level? (This may be 


partly a result of the relatively small population sampled 
and the large number of educational categories.) 

However, cross-tabulations did show that of those 
over forty, sixteen had been educated only to Grade seven or 
less, compared with none in the under forty age group with 
less than Grade eight. On the other hand, five operators 
over forty had completed Grade twelve compared with none in 
Ene younger sage ,qroup. -ein «both sagesgqroupsy 30 ver vwcéent nad 


taken other training. 


Age and Off-Farm Employment 

Tt can be seen in Table 24, (p. 116) that there is a 
significant difference in the incidence of off-farm employ- 
Men LmECependungmoneche ageeOLw Lhe: Operator, Of “those under 
tCorty, 8 wpem centm@ 2) lengagedmin toff—farm *employment com= 
Diced LOnon lyst ompeouecenimi(74) Olsbthose overmiouty . However, 
in terms of actual numbers, there are slightly more men over 
fLoGiy. womnkings OL tm ylhes farm: 


There is no statistical difference between age and 
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Toe 
the type of work engaged in although proportionately, a 
greater percentage of the older farmers, 20 per cent compared 
to 4 per cent, were eugejedmasmcua: tsmen mespecially  cargen— 
ters, and slightly fewer over forty had jobs as labourers. 
In 0il and lumber work, only seven out of eighteen were over 
forty, which would seem to indicate that older farmers have 
more dieticulty obtaining this type of work or else prefer 
nOtaLO. 

Younger Operators were also prepared to work further 
away from home. Twenty-seven per cent of the younger opera- 
tors had jobs 300 miles or more from home compared to only 
A per cent Of those over forty. Also a greater proportion, 
72 per cent, of the younger operators live away from home 
whilst working compared to 52 per cent of older operators. 

More farm operators over forty have wives working and 
EMeberts a SlOnIt1 cant Correlation at thers per Cent level, 
fins eis OrOvably aeLretlect1on Otetne tact anat cherr chil= 
dren are older and either in school or already grown up, 


thus making it easier for the wife to leave the farm to work. 


Age and Income 
Gross sincomestigures show only a slight statistical 
difference between age groups (Table 35), and the chi-square 
result is significant only at the 10 per cent level. How- 
ever, DLOpOmEclonately more younger Operators, 62 péx cent, 
HeverGLrOcs incomes OL eo /,570080r More Compared tO 37 per rent 


of those over forty, and whereas 35 per cent of those over 
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TABLE 35 


AGE OF OPERATOR AND GROSS INCOME 


Age 
Under Forty Over Forty otal 

Gross Income Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Under. 2,000 0 eae) 2 SS) 
ee 00-3), 499 1 SA 6 LEW pes 7 
BO 999 af Sha fi Ahab Ose ls 
5,000-7,499 8 2970 16 Zonet 24 
MUO 9). 9.9 oom 27.0 5 oe 3 
18) CMON ae Se) 5 Nhs 2) Ha dbs a! 16 
DUO OF eg 14.8 > IOs s) 10 
Total 27 LOO, 0 Dil 100.0 84 

Ne ells Aut. = £6 

level of significance = 10% 


BOReCVsC LOSSEG 155,000 Onlyay perecent) Of, those under jrorty did 
so. Buckmire also found that younger operators grossed higher 
returns, but that as they had higher capital expenses and were 
more indebted than older farmers, their net returns were in 
fact lower i(bucknire L966 pip well? farehHowevern, when chose 
presently engaged in off-farm employment were asked if they 
could support their families without engaging in off-farm 
work, 36 per cent of the younger operators replied that they 
gould jiccomparcd@toe2] tpenmycent ofsolder fopexators, 

The percentage of the gross income earned off the 
farm showed little significant difference between the age 
groups, and it was not possible to draw any further conclu- 


sions from the figures (Table 36). 
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TABLE 36 


AGE OF OPERATOR AND PERCENTAGE OF INCOME 
FROM OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Percentage of Age of Operator 
Income From aa ee 
Off-Farm Under Forty Over Forty 


Employment Number Percentage Number Percentage They 
0 5 £30 cue 5Gn 3) 
<10 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 
O20 0 0.0 Li es 1 
20-30 4 TA 3 See! i 
30-40 2 7.4 0 0.90 2 
40-50 Jk Su) 2 35 3 
50-60 5 1585.0 5 ais 10 
GO=70 5 14.8 3 ais 7 
TAO REHG) 5 Lee 5 Band 8 
80+ Se kasd mG elon =) 
ion ereuk ei 16.05..0 oF 100.0 84 


Age and Farm Improvement 
No statistically significant difference was discern- 
ible in improvements done on the farm and the age of the 
Operator, although proportionately more younger operators are 
increasing their stock. Sixty-three per cent of younger 
Operators acquired new machinery compared to 53 per cent of 
older operators and 33 per cent of younger operators improved 


their houses compared to 22 per cent in the older age group, 


Age and Migration 
The effect of age on whether or not an operator had 


considered moving showed no significant relationship, 44 per 
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3.5 
cent of the under forty age group stated that they had con- 
sidered moving compared to 35 per cent. ofthe older age group. 
However, the latter represented 65 per cent of all those who 


had considered moving (Table 37). 


TABLE 37 


AGE OF OPERATOR AND WHETHER HE HAS CONSIDERED MOVING 


Considered Moving 


Age Yes No Total 
Under Number 12 tse og | 
Forty Percentage 44,4 Sneha) 
Over Number 20 Sy) 57 
Forty Percentage Nepal) 65.0 

LO tal SW I. 84 


The reasons given by those who had considered moving 
did show a Significant difference with age giving a chi-square 
mecult Signiticanteat ene 2.5 per centelevel w(Table 38). 
Forty-two per cent of younger farmers stated that there was 
WMomEULUre 1ne.akmincoe ecomparcd stows sperucent of the solder 
Gpeuma lotsa HOWe Veh 6 Gapeim Cone OL sthe older operators com 
pared to 11 per cent of younger farmers said they had con- 
sidered moving for financial reasons... This may point to the 
fact that on the whole, younger operators are financially 
better off. Seven older operators gave retirement as a reason 


for considering moving. 


. 
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TABLE 38 


AGE OF OPERATOR AND REASON FOR CONSIDERING MOVING 


Reason for Age 


considering Bees Be Total 
moving Under Fort Number 
y Over Forty see) 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
en Percentage 
No future in 
farming 5 41.7 = E520 8 257.0 
Financial 
reasons 2 Weis 9 45.0 Ae: BAD 
Because of 
children i F.3 0 0.0 al Saab 
To obtain 
better job 3 Bein i8) 0 O20 3 9.4 
Health 0 O=0 i 520 it Si th 
Retirement 0 8) u BiOnO 7, 22766 
Other 1 She 0 0.0 1 Shy lh 
hota. ihe 100.0 20 100.0 392 100.0 
Ya 23)05 Glo ee ihe 
level of significance = 2.5% 


Tt is often stated that older farmers have greater 
attachment to the local area and are therefore less willing 
to migrate. Approximately 75 per cent of both age groups said 
that they Like Living in the Goodfare district, although the 
reasons given for liking it differed somewhat (Tables 39 and 
AQ). Most notable was the fact that twelve (2/7 per cent) of 
the Older ‘age group Stated that they liked it because it was 
tiMerrenone cemparea to Only two (10 per cent) of the younger 
operators, which seems to indicate perhaps some deeper attach- 


Ment, -This 1s despite the fact that fourteen (52 per cent) 
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TABLE 39 


AGE OF OPERATOR AND LOCAL ATTACHMENT 


Like Living che Total 
; ; : i nen ea 
DA he Under Forty OVeEGMEOUEY. Sees 
Number Percentage .Number Percentage Pp 
ercentage 
es 20 74.1 45 Hie 65 The3 
No 2 7.4 iB 53 5 Sie) 
Non-commital == one a2. LD 14 10% 6 
Total ad 50.07, 0 Sy] 150 O80 84 100.0 
TABLE 40 
AGE OF OPERATOR AND REASONS FOR LIKING GOODFARE 
Age Lowa 
Reasons for er Number 
Pike ing Under Forty Over Urorty and 
Goodfare Number Percentage .Number Percentage Percentage 
Family and 
friends here 6 S00 Pas 24.4 17 Zone 
Good neighbour- 
hood a2 60.0 2g 48.9 34 52.4 
Home ee L020 12 Zon 14 Bale 
‘Total 20 100.0 45 100.0 65 100.0 


of the younger operators were born and raised in Goodfare 
compared to only four (6 per cent) Oly EhOSe.over rorty. 

A further indication of differential attitudes to 
migration can be seen from the types of occupation operators 


WoULLds ChOOSCmi Gano Salarmiige (Pables4 1). “in the over: forty 
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TABLE 41 


AGE OF OPERATOR AND TYPE OF OCCUPATION IF NOT FARMING 


nee Total 
‘J Number 
mypDenoOL Under Forty Over Forty and 
Occupation Number Percentage ‘Number Percentage §Percentage 


Lumber 3 Aneel 2 4.3 5 6.8 
Or 4 14.8 3 Sas 7 ES 
Sales i} Seal, 1 thy Pi 2 Hs 5 
Auctioneer L Oa, ue Dare Z Zn 
Trucking i ell 3 or 5 4 5D 
CAT Operator 2 7.4 0 0.70 2 wh 
Construction 3 ApS esa 8 4 sig fl v oO 
Outdoor Work 2 7.4 9 IESE AIS ibie cSe 
Own Boss 4 14.8 7 T5e2 a SL 
Don't Know 5 skiehe 16 34.8 Zell 2 orto 
Gas Station ae el pe, oa) oh 1.4 
ehesal Dae POO =O 46 1002.0 731 LOO 


age group, 65 per cent had no definite ideas as to what they 
would do compared to only 33 per cent of the younger age group. 
This seems to indicate that the younger operators have given 
alternative employment more thought whereas few older opera- 


tors have really considered leaving farming. 


The Relationship of Off-Farm Employment and Age to Mobility 

The preceding section considered the two major vari- 
ables which were selected in this study to be examined in 
relationship to mobility. Other variables which one-may assoc- 


Pate wiciepOotenttalmObmliLyesuch as education, alternative 


IW active" farm operators only. 
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job training, personal attitudes, family structure and farm 
income have been considered only in relationship to off-farm 
employment and age as a complete examination of the effect 
of these variables on migration is beyond the scope of this 
study. The concluding section relates off-farm employment 


and age to mobility in an attempt to prove the hypothesis. 


EEfects of Off-Farm Employment on Mobility 

As concluded earlier, the major effect of off-farm 
employment is in terms of increased income. One must there- 
fore determine what effect this increased income has on 
Migration, Farm operators are certainly aware that in giving 
up farming and moving elsewhere it is necessary to have a 
GenealnranOuUnte Ob Capitala BIGht sarmens: (23 sper Cent) who 
had considered moving stated that the reason they had not 
done so was because they could not get an "acceptable price" 
for their Jand. «One might Speculate that those working off 
the farm save some of their earnings in order to obtain 
enough to make a satisfactory move. However, not one replied 
that any of the money earned off the farm was saved. Instead, 
Weewas all invested back into the farm. Sixty-two farmers, 
of which thirty-five did off-farm work, made some improvements, 
increased stock or land clearing. This would add to the value 
of the proper =y if the operator wished, or was able, to sell 
his farm, but on the other hand, if a person is seriously 
contemplating migration, it seems unlikely that he would 


invest his money in the farm particularly when the market for 
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small farms is poor. It would appear that for many farmers 
working off the farm merely makes up the deficiency between 
farm income and an acceptable standard of living. Most far- 
mers have annual debts to credit companies or machinery 
dealers and off-farm work is a satisfactory way of ensuring 
that cash is available to meet these commitments. Rather 
than encouraging a farmer to migrate it would appear that 
the effect of off-farm employment is often the reverse since 
it provides him with enough money to keep the farm operating 
from year to year thus strengthening his commitment to it. 

Knowledge of alternative job opportunities and a 
certain amount of experience is gained by working off the 
farm and the results of cross-tabulations showed that those 
working off the farm had more definite ideas about alterna- 
tive forms of employment. Nevertheless a major drawback to 
migrating which faces many farmers is finding alternative 
employment. In Goodfare, eighteen farm operators, fourteen 
of whom gross under $5,000 from farm sales, have full-time 
non-farm jobs and so are not faced with this problem. Des- 
DmEewEIiSe atiicy stilt cO.nOL givesup their lars" One might 
speculate that this may be due to some deeper, perhaps psycho- 
lequcdiaaceochmentmtoutne: band lin tact all but ative or 
the eighteen stated that one day they hoped to be full-time 
farmers. 

The effects of age on off-farm employment are fairly 


obvious. Younger operators, according to Buckmire have more 
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Gebtso tourepay (Buckmire, 1966, p. 112). | They also have all 
their children still dependent upon them and therefore need 
extra capital. The older operator has declining responsibil- 
ity to the family and diminishing debts to pay. Young men 
are also able to perform heavier manual jobs for which the 
Highest wages” are paid. | This is not to say, however, that 
older men do not work off the farm, as experience is often 
important, However, most older men earn less off the farm 
than do younger operators, They work mainly as camp cooks, 
Carpenters and truck drivers, it has been found in studies 
of rural areas that a high correlation exists between age 
and educational levels but this is not especially true at 
Goodfare. Certainly none under forty had less than Grade 
eight, but none had Grade twelve education which is a defin- 
ite disadvantage in competing for alternative employment. 
Buckmire's findings in Bonnyville were similar; he concluded 
that more years of schooling were a "relative advantage 
enabling the younger men to become better farm operators but 
did not provide them with enough education to encourage them 
CommLgrace fromthe carms and compete sSuccessiully for good 
How Lac s OOS (DUCK bey alo OOri Ds tL.) 
Differential Effects of Off-Farm Employment Depending 
OnsAgeS 
There is no doubt that a man over forty will encounter 
G@ceater sdiiticwl ty winding sastull=cime non-farm job than a 


younger man. 
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Younger men are often enccuraged to move from low 
income farms with government aid. The Canadian Federal Task 
Force on Agriculture suggested two solutions to the low- 
income farm problem designed to help younger people under 
forty-five. It suggested a Manpower programme to move men 
out of agriculture into urban jobs and also a programme of 
industry dispersion to make more jobs available in outlying 
areas and smaller centers (Federal Task Force on Agriculture, 
MIOI, Spe 42:2)) 3 

For those over forty-five the recommendations were 
different. The Task Force stated that for these older opera- 
tors with few alternative skills the best programmes are prob- 
ably those which keep them on the farm, heip them make some 
minor improvements, provide income supplements and encourage 
their children to higher levels of education with broader 
Pesspecc ives) (bide, Pp.) 422). 

Certainly the prospects for an oider man wishing to 
Give up farming are poor, aS without any Skills he faces a 
Poonly Ppald Urban ’jOb. Fortunately most oldér farmers have 
no desire to migrate except when their health fails and they 
reach retirement age. Of the twenty-four farmers over forty 
in Goodfare who said that they had considered moving, seven 
(30 per cent) were of retirement age. 

It can be seen in Table 24 (p. 116) showing the rela- 
tionship between age and off-farm employment that in terms of 
numbers the off-farm labour force consists of slightly more oper- 


ators over forty. However, as mentioned previously, off-farm 
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jobs, although available to older farmers are usually lower 
paying jobs than those obtainable by younger farmers. Of the 
thirty farmers over forty who did not engage in off-farm 
work, fifteen were grossing over $5,000 from farm sales. The 
remaining fifteen operated non-commercial farms grossing 
under $5,000. However, seven of these were over sixty-five 
and with only one exception, the rest were over fifty-five. 
It seems likely that many of the older farmers who did not 
work off the farm did not necessarily need to as they would 
on the whole have fewer, if any, dependent children still 


at home. 
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CURR TER Va 
CONCLUSIONS 


In this study the effects of off-farm employment on 
a low-income agricultural community have been considered. 
The general conclusions are presented first, followed by a 
mMOXGySpecific examination, of the findings related to the 
hypothesis that "off-farm employment impedes the mobility of 
Older farm operators but encourages the mobility cf younger 
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General Conclusions 

At least 60 per cent of farmers in the Goodfare area 
Cate part, and invwsome scases’ the wgreater peopontion "Of their 
annual income from off-farm employment. Fifty-eight per cent 
of all Goodfare farmers gross under $5,000 per annum from 
their farms. Some of these are over sixty-five years of age 
and do not work off the farm but the remainder require an 
additional source of income in order to operate their farms. 

Economic necessity is clearly the main reason why 
most farmers have engaged in part-time non-farm jobs, 
although to some it has become a "way of life" and they 
Continue to work oCff the farm although it is no longer econ- 


omically ‘essential.’ In most cases all-the money earned at 
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non-farm jobs is invested in the farming operation. Farm 
improvements are slightly more numerous amongst those engag- 
ing in off-farm work which would seem to indicate that their 
Meentronsware to continue tarming rather than accrue sutfic- 
erent Capital tommigrates 

Although the economic effects of off-farm employment 
are most obvious other effects were also revealed in the 
study. In some cases the type of farming operation is 
affected. Despite the fact that the Goodfare area is best 
suited to forage. production and stock raising, because of 
hi guenisks Ofecropmloss o> perecentsoLretnestarmers Continue 
LOeLrely on crop production forthe qreater proportion) of 
their farm income. It would appear that many farmers prefer 
to take risks producing arable crops and engage in off-farm 
employment, which provides them with some insurance against 
total financial loss. Unless a farmer's wife is competent, 
anamable tOucakescatewot Stock it As *difricult tor astarmer 
raising cattle to engage in off-farm employment. We there- 
fore find that many farmers with younger families do not keep 
SeOcK. 

The Goodfare district has a well-developed community 
Spur andsalcnoug im his can glargel yebcealuri buted ato the 
competent leadership of a few local farmers it may also be a 
result of the fact that many farmers are away from home for 
several weeks or months at a time, and during these periods 
their families are often reliant on assistance from neigh- 


bours. 
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Also as a result of off-farm employment there is 
greater awareness of job opportunities amongst those working 
Opteticetarm..= Thissdoes not necessarily amply -that ithose 
farmers engaging in off-farm work are more inclined to leave 
farming, but, simply, that they are more aware of other oppor- 
tunities. 

The attitudes of older and younger farmers will now 


be examined separately. 


fie, Olderw Parner 

If one assumes that migration for most farm operators 
over forty is undesirable, and that most farmers do not want 
to give up farming, then the role of off-farm employment is 
an important one. Forty-four per cent (25) of the farmers 
over forty living in the Goodfare district engage in off- 
farm employment and for 61 per cent of these, it provides the 
means of living above the poverty level however defined. 

Only four men over forty whose farms operate on a commercial 
basis do off-farm work which indicates that in the case of 
Older farmers, usually only those who must work off the farm 
do so. Men over forty operate 68 per cent of the "commercial" 
Bonicelli Glemaued. 

Buckmire concluded that in Bonnyville "younger farm 
operators had achieved a more satisfactory economic position 
on the farm than the older operators .. . and were less 
Witbing to leave farming.” (Buckmire, 1966, p. 114). in 
Goodfare, however, there appeared to be no statistically 


significant relationship between the age of the operator and 
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the success of the farm. Management ability, a reflection 
of education, experience and inherent ability, seemed a much 
more important factor. During the course of interviewing 
in the study area, good management ability seemed more appar- 
ent amongst some of the older operators. However, due to 
their relatively small number, this’ relationship is not 
revealed in the statistical analysis of age and the success 
of the farm. However, of the nine farmers who were grossing 
Over $10,000 from farm sales alone, eight were between the 
agesso0£ fortyHfLiv esandsirity—nines 

If a farmer earns an acceptable wage either solely 
from the farm or with the additional help of off-farm income, 
then it is: likely that he has’ little desire=to migrate. The 
farmers who might be most discontented with their economic 
state are those living below the poverty level. Six farmers 
despite working off the farm, still do not earn enough to 
gross over $5,000. Of these, five are over forty. 

For these older farmers operating "non-commercial" 
farms, off-farm employment is to many a "way of life" and 
an amportant part’ of their economic situation. In the Peace 
River District, off-farm work has been readily available 
since the early days of settlement at the beginning of the 
Century. At first, rodadvand xeilway building: and land clear- 
ing provided a convenient source of off-farm work and more 
recently the advent of extensive oil and lumbering operations 
has provided an even greater opportunity for work. Unlike 


some marginal farming areas where off-farm work is only a 
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recent innovation, forWexamplesini thesUsS:Actin areas of 
industrial expansion, (Alleger, 1964; Loomis, eteale, 2062) 
the Peace River District has a history of off-farm employment. 
The very nature of homesteading has meant that other work has 
often been a necessity; off-farm employment is therefore 
accepted as the "norm" rather than the exception. 

The hypothesis formulated was that off-farm employ- 
ment impeded the mobility of older farm operators, but 
encouraged the mobility of younger farm operators. The 
results of this study certainly substantiate the first sec- 
tion, as the effect of off-farm employment on older operators 


appears! tol-be avstabilizing one. 


The eCOUnG Cry Farmer 


In the case of the younger operator, there are more 
forces encouraging his migration. He has the advantage of 
being young enough to retrain for alternative employment and 
in fact the government is encouraging him to do so. However, 
if one considers the poverty level (as defined in this study) 
to be the point at which economic considerations override 
other factors, then all but three have total gross incomes 
above $5,000 despite the fact that only ten (35 per cent) of 
the farmers under forty operate what is considered to be a. 
commercial farm. This is a result of the high incidence of 
off-farm employment amongst younger operators, which makes 
ii TOssclo Lem OLmoUNRbCreConLeOLe Chem etOuLatse their Income 


above poverty level. 
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Attachment to the community is a factor which one 
usually associates with older people. However, there was 
little difference in attitudes between age groups concerning 
living in the Goodfare district. Fifty-two per cent of the 
younger operators had taken over the farm from their parents, 
and from this it might be assumed that certain psychological 
attachments exist. However, since distance between family 
members is of less significance today than a generation ago, 
an attachment to the "land" rather than to the family may 
be more relevant. “Certainty: avdeterrent factor te migration 
forssome younger operators’ 1s the desire to maise their 
family in’ '‘the“country. 

For the younger operator there are fewer barriers to 
migration than for the older operators (although they do 
exist as he is unskilled, less aware of the job opportunities 
than his urban counterpart and not quite as well educated). 
It is often assumed that a young operator will want to move 
if there is a possibility of improving his economic situation. 
However, one cannot always quantify the reasons for a person 
noumiargrating slo appears "frome thrswstudy that’ unless ‘an 
operator's economic situation was very marginal, then such 
factors as attachment to the land may have an important 
tnt luence- en this decision.) This ‘supports’the-finduings of 
Luebke and Hart in a region of the Southern Appalachians. 
Phey concluded thaw, "great value as ‘placed upon environments 
and associations that are familiar and comparatively certain 


as against an inevitably uncertain 'pot of gold' somewhere 
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else" (Luebke and Fraser Hart, 1958, DO MOLOf nA Lloret tic 
younger operators in Goodfare were brought up on farms and 
are farming because they like it. This factor weighs heav- 
ily in favour of their staying on the farm rather than moving 
EOeane Urban) Job. and an unfamiliar way of Jafe that is not, 
for them, as pleasant, despite a higher income. By working 
off the farm all except three younger farmers gross $5,000 
which although comparatively low compared to income from 
other jobs, is not considered to be below poverty level. 

The type of off-farm work done by many farmers is 
often of a seasonal nature such as oil drilling, lumbering 
On Construction and thése offer onlyelimited Cpportunaty fox 
full-time employment. Thus the jobs in which the farmer 
gets experience are not satisfactory as an alternative form 
of full-time employment. However, these jobs pay well and 
thus the farmer can combine the best of both worlds by being 
aple to Garn a good wage for part of thé year and yet still 
farm. 

The hypothesis that off-farm employment encourages 
younger farm operators to migrate cannot be proved in the 
Seudy area ,~diiesact tie Opposite would appear true.) It pro- 
vrdes a means Of spaying debts incurred (throughout the-year 
and sometimes also improving the farm, thus strengthening 
the commitment of the operator to the farm. It also provides 
a certain optimism, because even if crops fail, it does not 
mean financial disaster because well paid off-farm work is 


available and by means of gradual expansion, the younger 
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Operators censLOOkeLOorwarcds tO rasbetter suture, Eveniir he 
never operates a successful farm then to many farmers a situ- 
ation where off-farm employment is a permanent part of the 


farm economy is often preferable to a full-time non-agricul- 


tural occupation. 
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APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name: 


Address: 


Location: 


-——————— 


Farm Details 


iBe 


1) Size of farm--owned and rented land, acres? 


2) Acreage of improved grassland? 


3) Acreage under crops? 


ee 


{hay and pasture) 


4) Acreage of newly broken land lying idle? 


5) Acreage of summer fallow? 
6) Acreage of unimproved grassland? 


7) Acreage of uncleared land? 


Number of livestock? 

1) we Hogs. 

Dew Daabyecattler 

a) (Beetecattiles 

Do you 1) Own (acreage) ? 
fhe faci: Or parts OL ut. 
Type OL farm? 


1) Arable? 


Die SEOCK RaLSsange 


3) DalLnye 


4) 


6) 


4) 
5) 


6) 


Poultry? 


——_ = 


Horses? 


Sheep? 


or 2)eRent? 


Mixed? 


Other? 


Land rented out? 


i on 


HO) 3 


Lo 
Have you cleared any land since acquiring the farm? 
__acres, 
What year did you start farming here? 


Did you farm anywhere else before? Yes 


, No 
If 'yes' 1) For how many years? 
2) Where? 


What date was the land first homesteaded? 

Was the previous occupier of the farm related to you? 
Poe w(efate Telationship) 

What happened to him? 1) Deceased 

D Se eRetiredeco (States locatien) — 3) Migrated 

EO (State location) 

If migrated, what was his occupation after leaving the 


farm? 


Demographic and Social Details (Resident Population) 
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ete 


14, 


Wor 


LO 


Husband Wale 
Dateac foi che 
Place of birth? 
Parents ethnic origin? 


Educational level (Grade) 


Purthermetratning?. 1) eApprentice 
2 Vocational 
or techni- 

cal 


Bie Unversity 


Oceupation of Lather (now or at death) 
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DOr. 


iYypesOfTupbringings WifRucal farm 


2 eyRuUrabenon— 
farm 


3) Urban 


Date of marriage? 
Residence before marriage? 


Occupation before marriage? 


How many children do you have? Boys Girls 
How many still live at home? Boys Girls 

Of the ones living at home are the: 1) Pre-School? 
2 ee eOoChnOO lr? 3) Working? 


If any of the children living at home are working, 
what grade of school did they complete? . 


Occupation of working children living at home? 


POCatLON TOE thei re | Ope 


What local organisations do you belong to? 


What relatives do you have living within ten miles? 


— 


Have you ever considered moving? Yes No 


Tes GSy why? 


What is preventing you from moving? 
If not considered moving, why not? 
Do you likeslivingmim the Goodrare district? Yes 


—__———— 


No 


Why? 
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Migrational Details (Children of Goodfare Residents) 
po emnavelanysOf svourechildrenmlert hones. «ves No 


If 'no' exclude questions 35-46. 


36. Sons or daughters? 
37. Age? 
Siew ed och lacem: = ES AeS 
39.5 Marital status? 
40. Educational level (grade)? 
gly SUPT here Craininge (years) 7 = 
1) Apprentice 
2)> Vocational or=techni cal 
3) 7 University nec ae 
42. Age left home? 
43, Present residence? 
44, Occupation prior to leaving? 


45. Present occupation? 


46. Reason for leaving? 


Occupational Details 
47. What is your major occupation? 


48. Did you engage in off-farm employment during 1968-69? 


Yes No ~ fi 'vas" Specizy type 


—— 
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49, How many days did you work off the farm in 1968-69? 
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What time of year was this? 


Where did you work? (Distance from residence and 


Tecatron) 


How did you get there? 

Did it involve staying away from home? (State length 
Ocoee.) 

Did your wife work during 1968-69? MWeeh a Ns 
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Where? (Distance and location) 


In which of the following gross income ranges did you 
fall last year? 
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What percentage of this comes from off-farm employment? 


Did you or your wife receive any other form of income 
in 1968-69? (Specify type and amount) 
How did yoususe thesmoncy earnedeoftf the farm last yeany 
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Do: yeu do -thessame amount of work eachvyear? 
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Do you do the same job each year? 
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How did you find out about your last job? 


Are you willing to leave your family for an extended 
period of time in order to obtain off-farm employment? 


Yes No 


WhaGersethesfuBptiest youswillgortopoblain off—farm 


work? 
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If you had to give up farming what occupation would 
you choose? e 


Could you support your family adequately without doing 
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